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NEWS OF THE W 





So far as indications of a first night can be trusted, Government 
appears to have a clear stage and no disfavour; the Opposition 
attempting no more than criticism, and that only in a slight 
and to some extent careless fashion. The Queen’s Speech was 
more than usually unpretending in manner and substantial in 
matter; formally announcing as it did to the reassembled Par- 
liament those great events of the recess which are already familiar 
to our readers, and the contemplated measures of the session, 
few but important. The criticisms with which the Opposition 
testified to its own political existence for the ensuing session 
turned upon the announcements of the Speech,—the commercial 
treaty with France, the Congress and the Italian question; and 
the Reform Bill. And the day sitting on Wednesday afforded 
the usual continuance for such members as had not had the 
opportunity on the first evening. 

A proof that the course of the Opposition had not been well 
studied was supplied by the somewhat serious mistakes of the 
leaders. Mr. Disraeli, for instance, made a dead set at the close 
alliance with France which has superseded the proposal of a Con- 


gress, resting his complaint upon well known electric telegrams, | 


which had also given the alarm to the Zimes and to the Austrian 
Government; a triumvirate of authorities in support of ex- 
ploded telegrams which almost makes the apocryphal piece of his- 
tory look like truth! Lord Derby complained that there was no 
information respecting the Congress, and attacked the treaty on 
its merits. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, going a step further, some- 
what severely criticized the details of the treaty. Lord Nor- 
manby attacked the French alliance, and the support of Sardinia 
by the Western Powers, affirming that the real opinions of the 
Italian people are not in favour of displacing the Dukes. In the 
Upper House, the leader of the Opposition made way for the pre- 
cedence of Lord Grey, who more especially animadverted on the 
joint expedition for the coercion of the Chinese, and proposed 


an amendment on the Address, to censure Ministers for not | 


having betimes informed Parliament of the expedition. 

Of course none of these positions occasioned Ministers much 
trouble. Lord Grey’s complaint was met by the Duke of New- 
castle, who showed precedents in which the Executive had pro- 
ceeded to warlike measures without simultaneously informing 
Parliament ; and simply added that when the Chinese expedition 
was ordered, Parliament was not sitting. ‘‘ It might have been 
summoned,” Lord Grey would perhaps have answered ; but in 
that event, undoubtedly, the most crushing answer would have 
come from both Houses of Parliament, whose Members would 
certainly have visited with a chorus of denunciation any such 
punctilions interruption of their autumn amusements. 

Criticism of the treaty Mr. Gladstone answered by referring to 
the treaty itself, which was not yet before the Members, with 
the remark that Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald had laboured under a 
disadvantage in not having the text before him when he was 
delivering his criticism. But here, it seems to us, Mr. Gladstone 
Was wrong, 
genuine regard for the public interest, and quite able to un- 
derstand the case on its own merits. But if he had had the 
treaty before him, with the full explanation, he would probably 
have been prevented from recording that censure, which now 


XUM 


92 | is no such thing ; 


Mr. Fitzgerald is a very intelligent man, with a | to the result. 


| does some kind of duty as a party manifestation. So that the 
| absence of the treaty was for the time at least an advantage 
| rather than otherwise. 

As to the sitting of Congress, the statement in the Royal 
Speech, and Lord Palmerston’s more explicit statement, are 
| precisely in accordance with what we have from time to 
| time reported. The proposal for a Congress has not yet been 

abandoned, but if any important Governments choose to remain 

absent, they will necessarily leave the other Powers to determine 
| what shall be their own relations to Italy. As to the separate 
' alliance with France, Lord Palmerston directly stated that there 
the telegrams on which Mr. Disraeli relied being 
simply fictions. But on this point Mr, Gladstone made the most 
forcible reply. yen if it had been true, there is nothing to 
alerm England or Europe in an alliance between England and 
' France: the differences between the two countries have too often 
prevented a thorough understanding between them; and, said 
Mr. Gladstone, there is in history no instance of their being 
allied except for gcorl. 

The nett result of the whole of these first debatings was, that 
the Opposition had nothing substantial or serious to say against 
the proposed commercial arrangement with France, and there 
was an absolute unanimity as to the principle of opposing armed 
intervention between the Italians and their Governments. 

The list of measures announced for the session is not nume- 
rous; but while the Opposition avows that it has no intention of 
‘* factious”’ or captious resistance, Ministers appear to have ma- 
| tured their plans and prepared their measures in a way that 
looks like business. The Reform Bill—Mr. Horsman protesting 
| against its delay—stands over to the end of February ; but the 

practical examinations which have been made, and the unpre- 
tending assurances of Ministers, imply that it will be a measure 
worth debating, and likely to pass. The measures arising from 
the French treaty will come under the review of Parliament. 
The law reforms belong to a class in which considerable progress 
has been made of late years ; the necessity of one amongst them 
having recently been improved by important and difficult cases— 
Mr. M’Mahon’s Bill for establishing a Court of Criminal 
Appeals. 

Various measures have been introduced by official or private 
Members, without much discussion in the first stages. Amongst 
the successful motions was one which gave rise to a Ministerial 
announcement. Sir George Cornewall Lewis carried a resolution 
that no motion be made for the issue of a writ for Gloucester 
or Wakefield without seven days’ previous notice in the Votes ; 
and at the same time he announced a bill to amend certain por- 
tions of the Corrupt Practices Act and the procedure for trial on 
elections ; Sir Fitzroy Kelly has also introduced his bill for the 
prevention of bribery. 

Mr. Bouverie’s motion that the adjournment of Friday should 
stand as a matter of course until Monday was negatived ; lead- 
ing Members on all sides of the House,—Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Mr. Disraeli, Sir George Lewis, and Lord Palmerston,—objecting 
to the proposal of taking away that right of speaking without 
notice which used to be exercised on the presentment of peti- 
tions, and has now been transferred to the order for adjourn- 
ment. It is quite impossible to suppress the right; equally 
impossible to have any better control over it than the common 
sense of the House. 

Mr. Gladstone has introduced, not without some signs of op- 
position, a much-wanted bill to give depositors in Savings Banks 
a sufficient State guarantee, and to increase the control over the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the disposition of certain of the 
| public funds, Savings Bank funds included. 











Many circumstances contribute to the apprehension that the 
| Absolutist party in Italy is making active preparations for a final 
| contest; and if so, the peninsula will be again deluged in blood ; 
| though, under present circumstances, there can be little doubt as 
The Pope has formally delivered his refusal to 
accept the mediation of the Emperor Napoleon and his proposed 
compromise—a refusal which was anticipated by previous an- 
nouncements. At the same time the Pontifical Government is 
evidently bestirring itself to strengthen its position against at- 
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tack. The Papal army is about to be inereased, some say to 
50,000 men,—with a Neapolitan, or a Swiss, or an Irish eontin- 
gent; and an Austrian officer has been in Rome, actively con- 
sulting with the Government. There has been a Ministerial 
crisis in Naples, caused by the determination of Filangieri not to 
sanction the advance of troops to the Roman frontier ; a measure 
upon which the King is said to be bent. That the Austrian 
Government is active in its precautions has appeared from several 
incidents. Not of course because regiments in the Austrian Army 
are given to the two dispossessed Grand Dukes, though that fact 
shows how far the Imperial Government proclaims itself an un- 
qualified champion of Legitimist rights in Central Italy. The 
reports that the Austrian forces have been strengthened on the 
Italian frontier are corroborated by the announcement that 
Verona had been declared in a state of siege, the Vienna jour- 
nals only contradicting the report by saying that it was ‘ pre- 
mature.” On the East and South, therefore, we have the evi- 
dences of some understanding, if not of a military alliance, be- 
tween Austria, Naples, and Rome. 

Meanwhile, Lord Normanby is not the only person engaged 
in attempting to create an appearance of sympathy with Austria. 














In Central Italy some followers of the two-beaked eagle, probably 
members of the Grand Duke’s late body-guard, have attempted | 
to destroy three Tuscan statesmen by means of explosive shells, — 
Ricasoli, Prime Minister, Salvagnoli, one of his colleagues, and | 
Peruzzi, not long since a member of the Government. The | 
conduct of the populace at Parma in hunting down the detected | 
Anviti, who was most likely in league with conspirators of this | 
kind, was employed as a pretext for traducing the Provisional 
Government of Parma and Modena; but that outbreak, espe- | 
cially considering the personal indignities and cruelties ascribed | 
to that Austrian Colonel Kirk, had little of the predetermined | 
malignity which marked the late attempt. 

Whatever may be the plans of the Ultramontane allies in the 
South and East, the National party in Italy seems to be equally 
prepared for any eventualities, and it continues thus unceasingly 
to develop that new régime de facto which has been thus far re- 
cognized by the Western Powers, and is about to be recognized 
in a very remarkable manner by a German Power. One of Count 
Cayour’s first acts on resuming the ministry in Turin is to expe- 
dite a general election, in which of course the newly-annexed 
province of Lombardy will participate. There are many reasons 
for supposing that if the Four Provinces of Central Italy should 
elect Deputies, admission to the Parliament in Turin will not be 
denied to those Deputies. The secondary posts in the Piedmontese 
Cabinet have, like the higher posts, been so distributed that the 
occupants represent the several provinces of Italy. The Govern- 
ment therefore has become, literally as well as in spirit, a repre- 
sentative of Italy at large. It is well known that some 50,000 
men or more are ready for the summons of Garibaldi; there are 
about 60,000 French troops in Italy ; the whole population is 
with the National Government in the North. Should the Ultra- 
montane allies attempt any military movement, it is certain that 
there will be important revolutionary diversions in Rome, Sicily, 
Naples, Venetia, Hungary, and perhaps Bohemia, where discon- 
tent is neither silent nor inactive. 

Our readers have perhaps thought us too confident in reckon- 
ing upon the course that Prussia would take. The latest in- 
formation is, that the Sardinian Government is making the final 
arrangements of a commercial treaty with Prussia, the benefits of 
which will be extended to the Four Provinces of Central Italy. 





Although we heard some whispers that there would be an op- 
position to the new commercial policy in France, the murmurs 
seem to have died in their birth; and the explicit declarations, 
particularly from the commercial towns, are decidedly and 
heartily in favour of the new policy. 

Indeed its success appears to be established upon the data 
both of existing finance and of commercial prospects. The pre- 
sent state of French finance is extremely healthy. The annual 
report of M, Magne, the Finance Minister, shows a constant 
reduction of the floating debt resulting from accumulated deficits 
of past years. The amount of Treasury bills is reduced to little 
more than one-third of the amount in 1858; while the interest 
is lowered from 4 to 24 per cent. A constant increase in pro- 
duction is reported, both of the direct and the indirect taxes, 
notwithstanding the disturbances arising from war and from 
natural calamities ; until the increase within the reign of the 
Emperor, exclusive of new taxes, amounts to considerably more 
than 10,000,000/. sterling. The special commerce of France 
within the same period has increased to the extent of about 80 
per cent; the money circulation is augmented by about 
60,000,000/. sterling, the difference between the imports and 
exports of the precious metals ; and the Bank of France is pro- 
vided with a metallic reserve of 22,000,000/. sterling. And 
the Finance Minieter reports that the public departments are | 








active amd useful in codperating to realize the Emperor’s views, 
The immense success of the last open loan showed, not only the 
elasticity of the resourses in France but the stimulus given 
by the imperial policy to the emterprise and commercial energy 
of the French people; and the new policy, while it is initiated 
with many precautions to secure the French against the incon- 
veniences of any sudden change, opens a vast field for the de- 
velopment of the same enterprize and energy. ‘This seems to be 
understood, not only amongst the public, but amongst the 
officials in France ; a truly important matter in that extremely 
official country. 


Debates on Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Tuesday, January 24. Opening of the Session; the Queen’s 
Speech ; Address agreed to. 

Thursday, January 26. Chancery Procedure Bill read a first time. 

Friday, January 27. Cotton Supply; Lord Brougham’s Motion—Annexation of 
Savoy te France; Lord Normanby’s Question. 

Hovse or Commons. Tuesday, January 24, Address in answer to the Queen’s 
Speech agreed to. 

Wednesday, January 25. Church-rates ; Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill read a first time 
—Criminal Appeals; Mr. M‘Mahon’s Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, January 26. Friday Adjournments ; Mr. Bouverie’s Motion—Glonces- 
ter and Wakefield Elections; Sir G. Lewis’s Motion—Savings Banks; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Motion. 

Friday, January 27. Highway Bill read a first time—Indian Securities Probate 
Bill read a first time—Municipal Corporations Bill read a first time—Newspapers, 
&ec.; Mr, Ayrton’s Bill read a first time—Roman Catholic Charities; Mr. Bowyer’s 
Bill read a first time 

Tur Openine or THE SeEssi0n, 

Nothing unusual marked the opening of the second session of Queen 
Victoria’s sixth Parliament. The weather was not brilliant, but rain 
did not fall, and avery respectable crowd of sight-seers assembled in 
Whitehall and Palace Yard. 

The Queen entered the House of Lords at aquarter past two. The 
Prince Consort, the Princess Alice and the Princess Helena accompanied 
her Majesty. Earl Granville bore the Sword of State, the Marquis of 
Winchester carried the Cap of Maintenance, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
the Crown, and the Lord Chancellor the Great Seal. The Commons 
were summoned, and during the interval, the Queen spoke to no one, 
The faithful Commons entered without much noise—they are better dis- 
ciplined now—the Speaker and Lord Palmerston leading the way. The 
Queen then read her speech, as follows— 

“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen—It is with great satisfaction that I again 
meet you in Parliament, and have recourse to your assistance and advice. 

‘¢ My relations with foreign Powers continue to be on a friendly and sa- 
tisfactory footing. 

‘* At the close of the last session I informed you that overtures had been 
made to me to ascertain whether, if a conference should be held by the 
Great Powers of Europe, for the purpose of settling arrangements connected 
with the present state and future condition of Italy, a plenipotentiary 
would be sent by me to assist atsuch a conference. I have since recived a 
formal invitation from the Emperor of Austria and from the Emperor of 
the French to send a plenipotentiary to a congress to consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the eight Powers who were parties to the Treaties of Vienna 
of 1815, the objects of such congress being stated to be to receive communi- 
cation of the treaties concluded at Zurich; and to deliberate, associating 
with the above-mentioned Powers ‘the Courts of Rome, of Sardinia, and of 
the Two Sicilies, on the means best adapted for the pacification of Italy, 
and for placing its prosperity on a solid and durable basis. . : 

‘* Desirous at all times to concur in proceedings having for their object 
the maintenance of peace, I accepted the invitation, but at the same time I 
made known that, in such a congress, I should steadfastly maintain the 
principle that no external force should be employed to impose upon the 
people of Italy any particular government or constitution. 

** Circumstances have arisen which have led to a postponement of the 
congress, without any day having been fixed for its meeting; but whether 
in congress or separate negotiation, I shall endeavour to obtain for the 
people of Italy freedom from foreign interference by force of arms in their 
internal concerns; and I trust that the affairs of the Italian peninsula may 
be peacefully and satisfactorily settled. 

‘* Papers on this subject will soon be laid before you. : . 

‘* Tam in communication with the Emperor of the French with a view 
to extend the commercial intercourse between the two countries, and thus 
to draw still closer the bonds of friendly alliance between them. 

‘A dispute having arisen between Spain and Morocco, I endeavoured, by 
friendly means, to prevent a rupture; but, I regret to say, without success. 

** T willdirect papers on this subject to be laid before you. ; 

‘My Plenipotentiary and the Plenipotentiary of the Emperor of the 
French having, in obedience to their instructions, proceeded to the mouth 
of the Peiho river, in order to repair to Pekin to exchange in that city the 
ratifications of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, in pursuance of LVIth Article of 
that treaty, their further progress was opposed by force, and a conflict took 
place between the Chinese forts at the mouth of the river and the naval 
forces by which the Plenipotentiaries were escorted. 

“The allied forces displayed on this occasion their usual bravery, but, 
after sustaining a severe loss, were compelled to retire. 

‘*T am preparing, in concert and codperation with the Emperor of the 
French, an expedition, intended to obtain redress and a fulfilment of the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. : 

* It will be gratifying to me, if the prompt acquiescence of the Emperor 
of China in the moderate demands which will be made by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries shall obviate the necessity for the employment of force. 

‘* T have directed that papers on this subject shall be laid before you. 

‘*¢ An unauthorized proceeding by an officer of the United States in regare 
to the Island of San Juan, between Vancouver's Island and the mainland, 
might have led to a serious collision between my forces and those of the 
United States. Such collision, however, has been prevented by the judi- 
cious forbearance of my naval and civil officers on the spot, and by the 
equitable and conciliatory provisional arrangement proposed on this matter 
by the Government of the United States. d é , 

“*T trust that the question of boundary out of which this affair has arise? 
may be amicably settled in a manner conformable with the just rights of 
the two countries, as defined by the first Article of the Treaty of 1846. 

“* The last embers of disturbance in my East Indian dominions have beet 
extinguished ; my Viceroy has made a peaceful progress through the dit 
tricts which had been the principal scene of disorder, and, by a judicious 
combination of firmness and generosity, my authority has been every where 
solidly, and, I trust, permanently established. I have received from mY 
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Viceroy the most gratifying accounts of the loyalty of my Indian subjects, 
and of the good feeling evinced by the native chiefs and the great land- 
owners of the country. The attention of the Government in India has been 
directed to the development of the internal resources of the country; and 
I am glad to inform you that animprovement has taken place in its financial 
prospects. 

“T have concluded a treaty with the Tycoon of Japan, and a treaty re- 
garding boundaries with the republic of Guatemala. I have directed that 
these treaties shall be laid before you. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have directed the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you. They have been prepared with a 
view to place the military and naval services, and the defences of the coun- 
try, upon an efficient footing. 

**T am glad to be able to inform you that the public revenue is in a satis- 
factory condition. 

“My Lords and Gentleman—I have accepted, with gratification and 
pride, the extensive offers of Voluntary service which I have received from 
my subjects. This manifestation of public spirit has added an important 
element to our system of national defence. 





** Measures will be laid before you for amending the laws which regulate | 


the representation of the people in Parliament, and for placing that represen- 
tation upon a broader and firmer basis, 

“‘T earnestly recommend you to resume your labours for the improve- 
ment of our jurisprudence, and particularly in regard to bankruptcy, the 
transfer of land, the consolidation of the statutes, and such a further fusion 
of law and equity as may be necessary to insure that, in every suit, the 
rights of the parties may be satisfactorily determined by the court in which 
the suit is commenced. 

“Tam deeply gratified to observe that the great interests of the country 
are generally in a sound and thriving condition; that pauperism and crime 
have diminished ; and that, throughout the whole of my empire, both in 
the United Kingdom and in my colonies and possessions beyond sea, there 
reigns a spirit of loyalty, of contentment, of order, and of obedience to the 


aw. 

‘With heartfelt gratitude to the Almighty Ruler of nations for these in- 
estimable blessings, I fervently pray that His benificent power may guide 
your deliberations for the advancement and consolidation of the welfare and 
happiness of my people.” 

Pre is remarked that her Majesty read the passage relating to the Vo- 
lunteers with very marked emphasis. } 

Having finished her Speech the Queen retired, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Tue Depates on THE ADDRESS. 

The House of Lords met for business at five o'clock. The Ministers 
mustered strongly—Lord Granvilic, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Earl de Grey, being in their places, and with them Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, and Lord Clarendon, Lord Brougham sat near 
the woolsack, The Opposition were represented by Lord Derby, Lord 
Malmesbury, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Colchester. Lord Taunton took 
the oaths and his seat. 

The Lonp CuanceLtor having read the Queen’s Speech, Earl Frrz- 
Witt1am moved and Lord Trvro seconded the Address in answer 
thereto. Both speakers were nearly inaudible even in the House, and 
the sketch of the speeches they are supposed to have made presents 
nothing of interest. 

Earl Grey then spoke. He said there was no part of the Address to 
which the House was likely to object; the greater part of it, which 
echoed the Queen’s speech, must have been heard with satisfaction. 
Touching briefly on the other topics, Lord Grey expressed himself at 
length on two points—the treaty with France, and the war with China. 

Lord Grey is most anxious to sce an increase of commercial intercourse 
between France and England, and earnestly desires the removal of ob- 
structions, But if the treaty stipulates that each country shall mutually 
lower duties on each other’s products, that will be an unfortunate back- 
ward step in our financial and commercial policy. The proper limits of 
commercial treaties are narrow, not extending beyond a provision that 
each nation shall treat the other with as much favour as it extends to 
any other nation, and a few ordinary stipulations of that kind. It isa 
mistake to stipulate as to the duties each is to levy. After the peace of 
1815 each nation went into negotiations for free commercial intercourse 
in the spirit so well described in Mr. Conning's rhymes— 

**In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much ; ” 
and at the end of a quarter of a century commerce was more fettered than 
ever. At length England adopted the policy of opening her ports, and 
almost every nation, except France, has since made improvements in their 
commercial system. Now it would be a backward step if we were to 
make any reductions in duties on French produce in consideration of 
similar reductions in dutics on English produce. If we can reduce such 
duties, consistently with our financial exigencies, let us do so without a 
treaty. France will not long be able to maintain her policy of restric- 
tion; but she is far less likely to adopt a sound commercial system, if it 
is put to the people that they are to admit the introduction of foreign 
goods for the sake of a corresponding benefit. It will be represented that 
her gain does not adequately compensate her for her concessions, and the 
manufacturers will easily be able to show that they obtain a small equi- 
valent for what they give up. Therefore making this a matter of stipu- 
— will increase jealousies which are the obstacles to real improve- 
ment. 

The next subject was the Chinese war. Lord Grey complained at great 
length that proper notice of the preparations for the war in China had not 
been given to Parliament. Not questioning the prerogative of declaring 
war, he — two precedents, one in 1790 when the Spainards seized our 
ships at Nootka Sound, and one in 1826 when Portugal applied for assist- 
ance to England, in both which cases Mr. Pitt and Mr. cnninn brought 
down royal messages to Parliament, so that the questions could be there and 
then discussed. But although the intelligence of the defeat on the Peiho 
arrived four months ago, and although our ports and arsenals have resounded 
with the din of preparations, Parliament was not summoned and asked to 
Support the Crown. What becomes then of the constitutional security given 
by an appeal to Parliament against the abuse of the power of a Minister to 
iavolve the country in an unjust war. By not giving the great council of the 
nation an opportunity of considering the pro riety of the war with China, 
Ministers have been guiltyof an unjustifiable departure from established prac- 
. That was the view Mr. Gladstone took of the Persian war; and to en- 
Qn this sound view Lord Grey declared he should move an amendment to 
tin dress. In subsequent remarks Lord Grey mentioned a host of ques- 

ous arising out of the proceedings in China calling for discussion, and im- 
pugning the whole course of our recent policy ; but he admitted that then 
Was not the time to deal with them, and concluded by moving an amend- 
ment by way of addition to the paragraph in the specch relating to China, ex- 


| time is a good defence of the Government. 





pressing regret that Ministers did not advise the Queen to communicate to 
Parliament the measures *‘ decided upon by them, in order that Parliament 
might have an opportunity of forming a judgment thereon, and that its pre- 
vious sanction might be obtained to the expenses it might occasion.” 

The Duke of Newcastie regretted that Lord Grey had not been able 
to allow the Address to pass without proposing an amendment. In 
answer to Lord Grey’s speech, the Duke said that the rule which was 
described as the established practice has been repeatedly departed from 
during the past thirty years. It may have been the rule in the case of 
war with European nations, but there are few, if any, instances where 
it has been adhered to in the case of war with Eastern nations. Even 
in Europe there is the case of Portugal in 1831, of Greece at a later 
period, and other instances. That Parliament was not sitting at the 
Besides, we are not begin- 
ning new hostilities with China, for we have not been at peace with 
China for the last two years. The Government is quite prepared to go 
into the questions raised by Lord Grey touching our policy in China at 
the proper time. 

The Marquis of Normansy concurred with Lord Grey on the China 
question; threw doubts on the pacific effect of the treaty with France, 
and described that country, especially her dockyards, as ringing with 
preparations for war. He took exception to the phrase in the speech— 
** No external foree should be employed to impose on the people of Italy 
any particular government or constitution,” and he asked who are the 
people of Italy ?—a question which drew ironical cheers from the Minis- 
terial side. It is a new doctrine that governments and territorial 
arrangements can be changed by popular outcry. Lord Normanby 
brought accusations against the Government of Tuscany: it favours 
Piedmontese commerce with a protective duty, opens letters, imprisons 
persons arbitrarily, and generally objected to the revolutionary Govern- 
ments of Central Italy. 

Lord Broveram, while reprobating the late campaign in Italy, made 
aspeech in favour of Italian unity and non-intervention in Italy. As 
regards the treaty with France, he said our gain from its operation will 
be nothing as compared to hers; but in France he had heard that all the 
benefits of the treaty would fall to England. Tranquillity prevails over 
the Continent; but it is still necessary that we should be sufficiently 
armed to make attack impossible, for ‘‘ we live in an armed world.” 
Reform is dead—even in Yorkshire; but «very one agrees on the neces- 
sity of putting the nation on a footing of :ecurity. 

The Earl of Denny said he never remembered when the topics of a 
speech were treated in debate with greater silence than on the present 
oceasion. The mover and seconder of the Address no doubt made ex- 
cellent speeches, but it was not possible to catch more than a syllable here 
and there. He did expect to hear more than a complimentary mention 
of the question of Parliamentary reform; but the only hint given on the 
subject fell from a noble and learned friend who said that in an extensive 
reforming district he did not find a single person who cared one farthing 
about reform. 

Passing lightly over other topics, Lord Derby came to the three on which 
comments had been made. The first was the commercial treaty, but wit! 
regard to taat the speech did not furnish the latest information, for the 
treaty vaguely alluded to had been signed. ‘* The noble seconder of the 
Address said he hardly knew in what terms to express his gratitude for the 
reductions in the taritf announced in her Majesty's speech. (4 /angh from 
the Opposition.) Now, 1 hardly know in what terms to express my gratit 
cation, but for a different reason, because I really do not know what the re- 
ductions are.” (4 laugh.) Lord Derby doubted the wisdom of entering 
into such a treaty at the present time, and twitted the noble lords opposite 
who condemn treaties of reciprocity with now making one. ‘* They first 
give away almost all they have and then deal with their custcmers on the 
principle of exchange’’; and they do it at atime when France seeks no 
advantage from us, and when we have made almost every concession to 
France. On one side the treaty comes into immediate operation ; on the 
other it is deferred for eighteen months. Moreover this is a time when the 
country should be cautious in committing itself to a reduction of duty, for 
enormous demands for vital objects may be made on the country. We are 
on a friendly footing with France, yet the Speech says nothing about *‘ due 
regard to economy” in regard to expenditure for our defences. Instead of 
being able to diminish it is probable that we shall have to increase taxation. 
If we reduce duties on wines we shall do an injustice by maintaining the 
duty on malt and hops. Moreover it is to be hoped that the Government 
has not forgotten the war taxes on tea and sugar, which it would be desirable 
to reduce as soon as possible. He was not therefore age to maintain 
that the treaty of commerce affords matter for congratulation. 

Turning to the second topic—China—Lord Derby dealt with it as one 
that would have to be discussed when fuller information was before thei ; 
but he spoke of the conduct of Admiral Hope and his sailors with admira- 
tion. On the constitutional point raised by Lord Grey he said he should 
not be able to support the amendment, because he could not concur with the 
noble earl in the strong views he expressed as to the laches alleged to have 
been committed by Government in not calling the Parliament together. 
But the drift of Lord Derby’s remarks was inimical to the course pursued at 
the Peiho. 

Next he proceeded to the third subject, the Congress : ‘Some suspicion 
has been excited in my mind by the introduction of a word into the part of 
the speech relating to our sending a representative to the approaching Con- 
gress. I trust that expression does actually mean what at first sight it may 
be supposed to mean. I see we are promised that papers on that subject 
will ‘soon’ be laid on the table. I have had some experience with reference 
to the production of papers, particularly by the noble viscount now at the 
head of the Government, and I know there is a degree of latitude and elis- 
ticity about his movements in that respect which would rather lead me to 
infer that the use of the word ‘soon’ in that part of the speech points to a 
remote rather than to an early fulfilment of the promise.”” Yet the papers 
ought to be furnished without delay, because what with Imperial letters and 
semi-ofticial telegrams we are in a worse position than if we had had no in- 
formation at all. Lord Derby asked for precise explanations of the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘‘ in Congress or separate negotiation for the settlement oi 
the affairs of Italy.” He objected to being bound to support France in pre- 
venting foreign intervention. ‘‘ If there is one principle more recognized 
than another in this country it is that any State has an undoubted right to 
settle its own internal affairs, whether with regard to the constitution it 
may wish to have, or the dynasty it may desire to establish, and that with- 
out the intervention of any foreign country. When I say this I am only 
stating what is the feeling of every Englishman.”’ Italy should achieve her 
freedom by her own unaided efforts. As to the state of things iu Rome, 
the Emperor said that if the Pope would give up the revolted provinces, he 
should be guaranteed by the other powers in his other possessions. He 
would not enter into the question of the temporal power of the Pope, but 
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has the Pope been independent for the last fifteen years? yet the necessity 
of his independence is urged as a reason for keeping up his temporal power. 
“‘ Now this country can look upon the Sovereign Pontiff in no other light 
than it would look upon any other Sovereign whatever, and the same prin- 
ciples must be applied to him as to other Sovereigns as between himself and 
his subjects. Viewed in this light his dynasty is capable of being over- 
thrown ; the constitution of his kingdom may be moditied by the free will 
of his subjects, and no foreign Power has the right to interfere with the 
action of the Pope and his subjects. My lords, these are the opinions that 
ought to be acted upon throughout the whole of the Italian States. They 
are free to choose their own Government and their own constitution, and 
that constitution must be established of their own free will, and under no 
foreign influence, domination, orinterference. ... . Task the Government, 
who professedly desire that the Italian States should settle their affairs for 
themselves, on what ground one French army at the present moment occu- 
pies Lombardy, and another French army occupies Rome? Is that leaving 
it to the States of Lombardy and Rome to settle their own affairs? The 
Austrians have crossed the Mincio, and Lombardy has been handed over to 
Sardinia. Why, then, do the French troops remain in Lombardy unless it 
is that there is some lurking apprehension that if the presence of the French 
troops is withdrawn from the Milanese or the Roman States, some mani- 
festation of feeling would follow which might not be in accordance with the 
wish of the Sovereign who has sent those troops >’ Lord Derby, asking for 
information, ended by stating that it would be better not to go into Congress 
unless we see a prospect that the result of its deliberations would accord 
with public opinion. 

Earl Granvitte said that Ministers had not taken a greater share in 
the debate because they did not desire to monopolize. He therefore 
proposed to make but few remarks, Passing slightly over the topics not 
referred to at length, Lord Granville said that Lord Derby had told a 
convivial meeting at Liverpool that he would support a substantial re- 
form. [Lord Derby interposed. He did not use the word substantial ; but 
said that if Ministers brought in a fair, temperate and reasonable mea- 
sure, they would have no reason to anticipate hostility from Opposition. ] 
Lord Granville rejoined that he was glad to hear that, like Lord Derby, 
he had been deluded by a newspaper telegram. He concurred in the com- 
pliment paid to the Volunteers, but the value of the movement would de- 
pend on how it went on, on their discipline and obedience, and “in the 
readiness of officers of the regular Army to avail themselves of this 
powerful instrument.” He has no doubt of the result, but yet it is 
matter of conjecture. 

** No two things have raised the prestige of this country more than, first 
of all, that marvellous resistance offered by a small number of military 
men and civilians in India against the millions who had been excited to 
rebel against our sway; and, secondly, that sort of warlike spirit which 
has sprung up among a nation certainly not military in its nature, and 
which any power which might venture to touch or attack our shores—as I 
hope and believe hone think of doing at this time—would find very trou- 
blesome and disagreeable indeed.” 

Thanking Lord Derby for a tribute he paid to Lord Canning, Lord 
Granville characterized the objections to the commercial treaty as the 
very purism of free trade. He did not know Lord Derby’s present opin- 
ions, but in the last speech he made on the subject of free trade, he de- 
ferred to public opinion, but prophesied national ruin. He seemed to 
intimate that the treaty was a sort of firework to produce an effect at the 
opening of Parliament. It is nothing of the sort. 

** There is no secret about it. A distinguished man, Mr. Cobden, having, 
to my regret, declined to join the present Government, for certain reasons 
of his own went to Paris, and I think it reflects wonderful credit upon that 
gentleman, and is an extraordinary circumstance, that after having by his 
influence and eloquence exercised a decisive effect upon a free country to 
adopt a certain policy, he has been enabled to exercise a similar influence 
7a a few very intelligent men at the head of a wholly different institution 
of Government.” 

On the question of China, Lord Granville. followed the Duke of New- 
castle, and his remarks on the Italian question were substantially those 
made in the Lower House by Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Grey’s amendment was negatived, the Address was agreed to, 
and the House adjourned. 


In the House of Commons, after the batch of notices of motion usually 
— at the opening of the Session, the Speaker read the Queen’s 
peech. The Address was moved by Mr. Sr. Avyn, and seconded by 
Lord Hentry. Their speeches closely followed the topics of the Queen’s 
a. There were only two other speakers—Mr, Disrarwi and Lord 
*ALMERSTON, 


Mr. Dtsrartt, complimenting the Speaker on the clearness of his 
elocution and contrasting the graceful and ingenuous speech of Mr. St. 
Aubyn with that of Lord Henley—“ more suited to the atmosphere of a 
French Senate than to the English House of Commons ”—declared he 
should not move any amendment. Like Lord Derby, he glanced at the 
topies of the Speech. He remarked that, although the late Government 
had been criticised for placing the paragraph relating to what in com- 
mon parlance is called the Reform Bill in a low position, yet the passage 
in the composition delivered that day, in which no doubt Lord John 
Russell felt the vested interest of a parent, did not oceupy a more 
prominent position than it did in the speech of last year. That shows 
how much easier it is to be critical than correct. He promised to give 
the bill a calm and candid consideration. 

On the question of the treaty with France, Mr. Disraeli took the line of 
the Conservative leader in the ean of Lords, contending that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was able to reduce duties, he should have done so 
without having recourse to a commercial treaty; and asking what was the 
business of the House in examining the treaty} If they had to decide on the 
character of the bargain they would admit the principle of reciprocity; but 
it reciprocity was not to be a guide, why have recourse to such a form. He 
was sure Mr. Cobden would not have counselled a commercial treaty. Then 
the Emperor of the French had some years ago declared he should ex- 
tinguish the prohibitive system in 1861; and therefore if we had waited 
there would have been no need of a treaty at all. He predicted that the 
precedent so unnecessarily created would prove embarrassing; and de- 
manded explanations. 

After a brief allusion to China, Mr. Disraeli came to the substantial sec- 
tion of his speech—that relating to Italy. Unable to gather from the 
Queen’s Speech the state of our relations with France and Italy, he asked 
for explanations of what had taken place since Parliament was prorogued. 
He contended that the temper of the House in Augnst was adverse to the 
pro; osal that we should take part in a Congress. The late Government had 
laid it down that we ought not to interfere in the affairs of other countries 
unless there is aclear necessity. It appeared to him from what he had 
learned that the present Ministry were not following that policy. He 





would make a statement of what he believed to be facts. Founding himself 
= certain telegrams [furnished by Mr. Reuter to the news aa | and 
which he said he had ascertained to be exact and accurate, Mr. Disraeli said 
that in August last the English Government made overtures to the French 
Government to enter upon a special agreement to settle the affairs of Italy. 
What was the nature of that agreement? ‘I know that the noble Lord 
may say that the source from which I obtained this information is anony- 
mous. (** Hear, — Lord John Russell.) The noble Lord cheers 
that observation, and, of course, accepts it as an objection to the informa- 
tion. I take itfor granted he means to say that the information is not au- 
thentic. (‘ Hear, hear,” from Lord John Russell and a laugh.) AllI can 
say is that three communications have appeared by means of the electric 
telegraph in this country. They are communications dated the 9th of 
January, the 12th of January, and the 16th of January. In the communi- 
tion of the 9th of January it is stated that Lord Cowley has repaired to 
England in order to revive negotiations which were commenced in August 
by the English Government for the settlement of the affairs of Italy with 
France by way of special agreement. The noble Lord seems to deny the 
authenticity of that statement. I can only say that before I availed myself 
of it in ‘the House I took those steps which I thought would 
be satisfactory under the circumstances.” The object of Lord 
Cowley’s mission was to obtain the assent of England to a joint 
note stating that England and France would regard intervention in 
Italy as a casus belli. Was that an authentic and authoritative statement ? 
He considered it to be so, and pronounced that it tight render us liable to 
serious consequences. If France established a dynasty of Etruria, revived 
the regality of Rome, and changed the boundaries of Sardinia, and war en- 
sued, should we not be bound to sustain France by our fleets and armies. 
These proposals were made, and to the credit of the Government were re- 
fused. “If the noble Lord means to say that these communications are sheer 
inventions—and I am sure he will not equivocate on the subject, but meet me 
fairly ; if he means to say that in the month of August he did not propose to 
the French Government to come to a special agreement between England 
and France as to the affairs of Italy; if he means to say that the visit of 
Lord Cowley to this country was not connected with the = I have men- 
tioned, viz., to arrange a joint action between France and England; if he 
means to say there never was a proposal to join with France in acts offensive 
and defensive, making it a casus belli for any power to interfere in the 
affairs of Italy ; if the noble Lord says so, then I am sure I shall not feel 
mortified by the noble Lord contradicting me in the matter—he will give in- 
formation satisfactory to the House and encouraging to the country.” We 
are told that “‘ the question of the Congress is revived. His objections to a 
Congress remain, but if we go into a Congress we should go for a specific 
purpose and with a defined position. The Government would be led into an 
embarrassing position if it agreed to a proposal to prevent others from inter- 
fering in Italy.” The less we meddle with the business the better. No 
man can form an accurate conception of the opinions and feelings of the po- 
pulation of Italy; so conflicting are the statements on the subject. ‘‘I say 
that what is going on in Italy can only be solved by the will, the energy, 
the sentiment, and thought of the seouitions themselves. The whole ques- 
tion, in my mind, is taken out of the sphere of Congresses and Cabinets.” 

Mr Disraeli next referred to a document not anonymous—the letter of the 
Emperor to the Pope. Quoting the passage where it is said that if the Pope 
will renounce his rights to certain provinces the Powers of Europe will gua- 
rantee the rest, he wished to know whether the Government had authorized 
the Emperor to make that offer of a guarantee. Summing up his proposi- 
tions, Mr. Disraeli asked for a frank explanation. There are many topics 
in the Queen’s Speech ‘‘ no doubt of no mean character,’’ but every one 
= that Italy is the only subject on which the people of this country are 
thinking. 

Lord Patmerston, saying he was glad the unanimity of the House 
was not to be interrupted, vindicated the position of the Reform Bill 
paragraph in the Royal Speech; and rapidly passed on to the two main 
subjects of the debate. 

He announced that the treaty with France was signed on Monday, 
but that he had not yet received the document. He eertainly thought it 
not desirable as a general rule that England should enter into any con- 
ventional agreement with other countries as to her tariff and customs 
duties; but he maintained that in the present case, owing to a peculiarity 
of the French constitution, we could not obtain an essential security from 
France except by a convention. The treaty is therefore an exceptional 
arrangement, and does not imply any change in opinion on the principle 
which should govern these matters. The agreement, however, is con- 
ditional on the consent of Parliament. 

On the Italian topic Lord Palmerston spoke more at length. He told 
Mr. Disraeli that he would have done better to ask explanations as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament than to have put his questions upon the ground of a 
number of telegrams picked out from the newspapers. ne his right, 
he protested against being called on to answer interrogations founded on 
flimsy and frivolous pretexts. Then he proceeded. ‘At the end of last 
session the Crown informed Parliament that overtures had been made for 
the purpose of ascertaining, if Conferences were to be held, whether her Ma- 
jesty would send a plenipotentiary. It had not been determined that a Con- 
gress or Conferences should take place, because the holding such Congress or 
Conferences must be, and was, contingent upon the conclusion of a defini- 
tive treaty to carry out the engagements of Villafranca. At that time no 
such treaty had been concluded. All that passed was that we were told it 
was the intention of the French and Austrian Governments, whenever that 
treaty should be concluded, to propose a Congress to take cognizance of the 
treaty, and to consider the affairs of Italy. The treaty was not concluded 
until late in the autumn, and the actual invitation to join a Congress did 
not reach us until the month of November. It was not, therefore, until 
then that her Majesty’s Government were able to advise the Crown to give 
an answer, aye or no, whether the Crown would send a plenipotentiary. 
In the intermediate time no doubt communications frequently passed. 
There were constant.communications between the two Governments. Lord 
Cowley came once or twice to this country. Of course when an ambassador 
comes from a foreign court to communicate with his Government, the com- 
munications are not confined to what sort of weather it is at the place from 
which he comes. (Laughter.) He gives all the information he possesses, 
and receives instructions which can often be given verbally in more detail 
than in despatches. When the distance is so short and the communication 
so easy as between Paris and London, it is exceedingly natural that, with- 
out any particular or important convention in view, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, from time to time, find it desirable to have personal commu- 
nication with the Ambassador at Paris. It is very probable that on those 
occasions the Ambassador combined private convenience with — duty. 
But no overture was received from the French Government of the nature 
of that of which the right honourable gentleman has been informed—that 
is, the French Government did not propose the separate engagement 
which the right honourable gentleman thinks was proposed, and, I be- 
lieve he said, declined ay ber Majesty’s Government. No doubt, in the 
interval which elapsed ‘between the preliminary intimation and the 
actual announcement that a treaty was concluded and a Congress ws 
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tobe held, her Majesty's Government endeavoured to ascertain, with as 
much clearness as they could, what were the views of the French Govern- 
ment with regard to Italian affairs. It was our duty todo so. The know- 
ledge which we might acquire of the views of the French Government might 
very much influence her Majesty’s Government as to whether the proposal 
when it came ought to be accepted or declined, because, although there 
were many reasons why it was undesirable we should decline to join a Con- 
gress, yetif we had reason to think that in that Congress there would be a 
wide difference of opinion between England and France—that we should 
find ourselves quite at variance with France on the great question to be dis- 
cussed—that knowledge would be a considerable element in the decision as 
to whether we would go into Congress or not. Upon the general question 
the right honourable gentlemen seems not to have any doubt that our de- 
cision was right. When the proposal came we might either have accepted 
it or declined it. Suppose we had declined. Suppose we had said, * We 
anticipate that a majority of the Powers who will Re parties to the Congress 
will differ with us upon an essential point upon which we have a strong and 
decided opinion. We make no secret that it is our intention in Congress to 
assert the principle—(to which I am glad to find the right honourable gen- 
tleman agrees)—that it is right the people of Italy should be left to settle 
their own affairs—that the people of fal y should be left, as the right honour- 
able gentleman says, by their own will, opinion, and energy to settle the 

uestion of government between themselves and their rulers, or between 
themselves and their allies, neighbouring States. We anticipate a majority 
of the Powers will differ with us, and we decline.’ We made nosecret; we 
took pains tomake known that such was our principle, and that we should 
maintain it in Congress. If we had found that it was likely a majority of 
the other Powers would have differed in opinion, and a moment would have 
arrived in Congress in which we should have been compelled either to ac- 

uiesce in silence in a principle of which we did not approve, or with- 
) ng it would have been an element in our decision. When the invitation 
came, if we had met it with a refusal, one of two things would have hap- 

ned. It was possible, in the first place, that Prussia and Russia might 

ave said, ‘If England, one of the great Powers in the Congress of 1815, 
does not choose to go into Congress, neither do we.’ It was possible that 
our refusal might have prevented the Congress assembling. Ifthat had re- 
sulted in disturhances in Italy, we should have been called the cause of those 
calamities, and that was a responsibility which I think we ought not lightly 
to have incurred. If, on the other hand, Congress met without us, England, 
by its own act, would have excluded itself from a great transaction in which 
all the other Powers of Europe were engaged. That was a position which 
it did not become the Government of this country to take. Moreover, in 
abstaining from going into Congress, we should have run the risk of secing 
conclusions adopted opposed to our convictions, and which we might have pre- 
vented from being adopted had we been there to give our reasons against 
them. We, therefore, were perfectly right, I think, in accepting the invi- 
tation, and we should have been very blameable if we had held aloof from 
the Congress, if Congress there had been. We were prepared to go into 
Congress free from all engagements, but having announced fully what our 
opinions were as to the propriety of leaving the Italians to settle their own 





airs, without any foreign interference by force of arms, I am quite per- 
suaded that if that policy is adhered to, if the Italians are left free to settle 
their own affairs, the result would probably be more satisfactory ; and if it | 
is not, the Italians alone will be to blame.” 

Lord Palmerston contended that Mr. Disraeli did not correctly read the | 
letter of the Emperor to the Pope. The phrase in the letter was not that | 
the Pope might demand a guarantee, but that he might address himself to | 
the other Powers for a guarantee. Like Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli had in- | 
sinuated that the Italian papers would be delayed, and Lord Palmerston as- 
sured him there was no intention of delaying them. Then he said, in con- 
clusion, that the policy of Ministers is the simplest possible. ‘* Our policy 
has never varied. We said in the beginning, and we say still, that no fo- 
reign force should be exerted to control the people of Ital in the arrange- 
ment of their own affairs. Our opinion is, that they should be left to settle 
their affairs among themselves between people and Government; that they 
should be free to adopt that form of Government and such an arrangement 
of States they might think best for their own interests, and that no foreign 
Power ought to interfere by force of arms to prevent them from arriving at 
the result which is most satisfactory to their own feelings and interests. 
The right honourable gentleman says that if you ask the opinion of different 
people, all of whom are respectively and individually good authorities on 
the subject of Italy, one will tell you one thing, and another another ; that 
whether it is about the Romagna, Tuscany, or Sardinia, or Naples, or Lom- 
bardy, every one you consult gives you a different opinion. Is that peculiar 
to Italy? Without going further + the walls of this House, I should like 
to know whether you won’t find gentlemen here who will give you the most 
opposite opinions about any question of domestic interest you like to name. 
Ask my honourable friend opposite (Mr. Spooner) his opinion about May- 
nocth, and then goto some Irish Member below the gangway.” (Laughter) 
e¢ In this House a question is settled according to what the majority 
thinks about it; let the people of Italy settle their own questions in the 
same way. If it be true that Tuscany wishes to be a separate nationality, so 
be it. If it be true that the King of Naples is the most beloved of mo- 
narchs—(Laughter)—-let his subjects remain united to him in the bonds of 
affection. If it be true that the people of the Romagna are enamoured of 
the Government of the Pope, let them return to the happiness from which 
they are temporarily separated. (Laughter.) All that we want is that the 
Italians should be left to judge of their own interests—to shape their future 
arrangements according to their own opinions of that which was most likely 
to contribute to their happiness and most in unison with their feelings and 
opinions.”” He was sure their policy is consonant to the wishes of the 
= It is founded upon the same principle as that on which the Throne 
of this country now rests, and therefore in advocating it I feel that the Go- 
vernment are backed and supported by the feelings of the people at large, by 
the historical traditions of our own country, and by the principles on which 
that constitution is founded under which we are so happy to live.” 

The motion was agreed to nem. dis. 


The report, brought up on Wednesday, led to a desultory debate. Sir 
Henry Witiovensy and Mr. Iaprrezp protested against our policy 
inChina. Admiral Waxcorr pronounced an eulogy cn Admiral oak 
Sir Micuart Srymove said he could not understand how the Chinese 
could be approached without force. Sir Jonn PaxivoTon desired that 
the Government would state at the earliest possible period the precise | 
alterations contemplated under the new treaty with France. Lord 

ERMOY complained that the Reform Bill should have been postponed, 
that the Government had not supported the moderate party in Ireland, 
and that no notice had been given of Irish measures. Mr. Carv- 
WELL thereupon said that the Speech referred to the United Kingdom, 
and that no distrust had been shown towards Ireland. No rifle corps 
had been established, not because distrust was felt, but because Govern- 
ment had no power to permit the formation of corps. And as to Irish 
measures, he had some prepared, but thought it more respectful to 
withhold a notice until he eculd command a day. The moderate party 








had been encouraged by three distinct declarations that the Government 
would not depart from the system of mixed education. 

Mr. Srymovr Firzcrratp entered seriously on a discussion of the 
treaty with France, speaking as if he knew its nature, raising many 
objections, and warning the House against a too close alliance or an 
identity of policy with France. 

Mr. Gransronr rallied Mr. Fitzgerald on his assumed knowledge of 
the character of the treaty, hinting ironically that he must have secreted 
himself after the ancient fashion behind the tapestry of the room in 
which negotiations were going on, and thus have obtained his minute 
knowledge. Mr. Gladstone said he could not enter on a discussion 
of the questions raised; he must defer it until Parliament is made ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the treaty. Answering some of Mr. 
Fitzgerald's strictures, he ridiculed ‘his fear of an identity of policy 
between England and France. Is that possible in the nature of things > 
Why there is hardly any contingency in which they can be associated 
except for objects honourable in themselves and beneficial to mankind. 

** On no occasion in our own day or in history have they ever been com- 
bined for a bad object as regards the politics of Europe; and therefore I 
trust that alliance, as I hope we all do, and wish it may be drawn closer 
and closer, not only on account of its intrinsic value, but because it coutuins 
nothing in itself which can by any possibility be hostile to the interests of 
the other Powers of Europe.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone intimated that the treaty would be presented to the 
Ifouse about the end of next week. 

Mr. Hoxsman renewed the complaint that the Reform Bill had been 
postponed to a day so late as the 20th of February; intimating that the 
fate of the Government might in the meantime depend upon a vote about 
China or the Congress. We want an early discussion and an carly 
settlement of the measure. 

Lord Patrnston said that he thought the course pursued on the Re- 
form Lill the best on the whole. There will be ample time to discuss it 
and pass it in the course of the session. The wishes of all cannot be 
satisfied. 

The report was agreed to. 

Savines Banks, 

In committee of the whole House, on Thursday, Mr. Guianstone 
submitted a resolution relating to Savings Banks, and made a statement 
of the nature of a bill he intends to introduce on the basis of the reso- 
lution. 

He holds that the depositors in savings banks and friendly societies have 
an honourable claim on the Government for every farthing placed in the 
hands of the Government. ‘ At the same time, I must admit that, in 
point of mere dry law, the title of the savings-banks, and, I believe, of 
some friendly societies, to the full restitution, principal and interest, of the 
money lodged in the hands of the Government is, in part at least, an im- 
perfect title. I think that is a state of things which calls for a remedy ; 
and I propose to give by this Bill a perfect and absolute title to every 
friendly society and every savings bank to the whole sum which it may 
have placed in the hands of the Government, principal and interest, ac- 
cording to the stipulated terms.”’ (Cheers.) He desires to limit the power 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer holds over these moneys—a power 
larger than is required for the public interest—to abolish the power of the 
Chancellor, to turn over « deficiency into publie debt, and to bring the 
whole of his transactions, through the agency of the National Debt Com- 
missioners, regularly and periodically before Parliament. 

The motion was agreed to and the House resumed. 

Brrpery at Exrctions, 

Sir Grorcr Lewis moved that in consequence of the corruption exist- 
ing in Gloucester and Wakefield, no writ should be issued for a new 
member of those boroughs without seven days’ notice. The Wakefield 
report had not been received, but he held that from the Gloucester Com- 


| mission in his hand. 


In the course of a conversation on bribery at elections, several Members 
seemed anxious that the practices brought to light by the Commissioners 
should be treated with severity. Mr. Bricut spoke frankly and strongly 
on the subject of corruption in Wakefield. He said, however, that while 
neither of the boroughs could be disfranchised, their right to return 
members might be suspended for a considerable time, as a mark of con- 
demnation on the practices of the minority of electors who accepted 
bribes. Mr. Bright recommended the ballot as a remedy for corruption. 
To this Lord Roperr Crem demurred; remarking that the root of cor- 
ruption lay in the fact that the franchise had been extended to persons 
who sold it to the highest bidder. 

Sir Grorce Lewis said the Gloucester Commissioners forcibly con- 
demn the Corrupt Practices Act as inoperative. He announced that the 
Government are preparing a bill materially altering that Act, and one to 
amend the law relating to election petitions. 

Motion agreed to. 


Business or tue Hovsr. 

Mr. Bovvenre moved a resolution declaring that whenever the ITouse 
meets for business on Friday it shall at its rising adjourn to the follow- 
ing Monday, unless the House shall otherwise order. His object was to 
put an end to the unbusinesslike practice, only ten years old, of making 
speeches on the motion for adjournment. It takes up the time at the 
disposal of the Government, and tends to degrade the House. ‘To illus- 
trate the practice he cited no fewer than thirteen questions which ap- 
peared on the notice paper for the 8th of April, 1859, and mentioned by 
name three Members who had notices on the paper for Friday the 27th. 

The motion led to a debate. Two of the Members referred to, Mr. 
Monexton Mitnes and Mr. Epwix James, replied very sharply to Mr. 
Bouverie, and called on the House not to restrict the time at the dis- 
posal of independent Members. Mr. Derprs supported Mr. Bouverie. 
Lord Ciavp Hamitron maintained that some latitude must be given. 
If the use of the safety-valve were abridged the steam would burst up 
somewhere. Mr, Watten regarded the practice as one of convenience. 

Mr. Disrarit said they must trust more to good sense than rules in 
the conduct of business. He admitted that the privilege of speaking on 
Friday was sometimes abused. ‘There should be an understanding that 
no questions should be brought forward on these motions for adjourn- 
ment unless they are of a pressing interest. Sir Groncr Lewis said the 
question must be decided according to the general sense of convenience. 
Ife seemed to intimate that it would be better to give up the Thursday 
to Government after Easter, and limit the privilege of bringing on mo- 
tions on Supply nights, than to adopt Mr. Bouverie’s motion. Lord 
PALMERSTON opposed the motion. 
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After Mr. Tuomas Duncombe had put in a protest against any in- 
fringements of the rights of Members on supply nights; Mr. Bovverrr, 
although exhorted not to do so, pressed his motion to a division. It was 
negatived by 116 to 48, 

Crimmat Arrears. Mr. M‘Manon has introduced a bill to secure a 
Right of Appeal in Criminal Cases, 

Cuvren-Ratrs. Sir Jouwn Tretawny introduced his Church-rates 
Bill at the Wednesday sitting, when it was read a first time. 

Noricres or Morton. Among the earliest notices of motion given on 
Tuesday, was one by Mr. Branp on behalf of Lord John Russell, namely, 
that on the 20th of February he would move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
Alter and Amend the Laws relating to the Representation of the People. 
( Cheers.) 





Lord Joun MANNERS gave notice that he should introduce a bill to enable | 


the Judges of the Divorce Court to sit with closed doors. 

Mr. Linxpsay will move for a Committee to inquire into the burdens that 
affect Merchant Shipping. Mr. Crawrorp, a Committee on the same 
subject. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis will ask leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. Spooner announced that he should revive the Maynooth question. 


Lower House Archdeacon Hale drew attention to the subject of church- 
rates, and proposed a resolution suggesting to the Upper _ sae the pro- 
pricty of devising some means “for enabling both Houses of Convoca- 
tion to express, by formal resolution, ther opinion upon the defects of the 
existing law, the most practical remedies for the same, and the evil con- 
sequences of the alterations which have hitherto been suggested in the 
Legislature.” It was seconded by Archdeacon Denison. Chancellor 
Martin proposed an amendment simply requesting the Upper House to 
appoint acommittee between the two Houses on the subject. This was 
negatived, and the original motion was carried. It was also resolved that 
a committee of the Lower House should be appointed to consider and re- 
port on the church-rate question. 

Both Houses were then prorogued until the 14th of February. 

The Ballot Socicty held a meting at the Whittington Club on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Henry Berkeley in the chair. It was thought to be an op- 


| portune moment for pressing the ballot on the attention of the country 


| majesty of the people’ can carry the measure. 


Sir Dr Lacy Evans will move an address to the Queen in favour of abo- | 


lishing the system of the sale and purchase of Military Commissions, with 
a due regard to existing interests. 

Lorp MELVILLE AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
the Secretary for War approved of a speech recently delivered by the Com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, describing the Volunteers as useless, and say- 
ing no general officer would command them. 
the Duke of Cambridge had expressed his regret to Lord Melville that he 
should have taken such an opportunity of stating his views, and Lord Mel- 
ville had replied by frankly regretting that he had dene so, 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
A deputation headed by Colonel Sykes, Mr, Caird, Mr. Roupell, Mr. 


Lord E.cvo inquired whether | 


and Parliament. Mr. Berkeley said he believed that “nothing but the 


Mr. Ayrton, M.P., said 
the ballot is a great political inheritance ; it came in with the Saxons and 
no change is proposed not constitutional. The other speakers were the 
Honourable W. F. Campbell, M.P., Mr. Wyld, M.P., and Mr. Washing- 


| ton Wilks. 


Mr. Srpnry Hersert said | 





At the mecting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, Sir 
Rederick Murchison in the chair, Dr. Shaw read a paper on the pro- 
posed railway across the Andes from Caldera vid Cordova to Rosario on 
the Plata. The author was Mr. Wheelwright, an engineer who has been 
for years engaged in constructing railways in Chili. He is of opinion 


| that the Caldera and Rosario Railway, though difficult, is not impracti- 


It would open up the South American States to commerce and 


cable. 
Admiral Fitzroy said he 


place England within fifty days of Australia. 


| believed the railway to be practicable. 


Samuel Morley and other gentlemen, waited upon Lord John Russell on | 


Thursday and presented a petition signed by 10,000 inhabitants of the 
City, praying for Reform of Parliament. The petition asks for a large 
extension of the suffrage, an equitable redistribution of seats in propor- 
tion to the population and property of the constituencies ; an assimilation 
of electoral laws for England, Scotland, and Ireland; and such protection 
to the voter, by means of ballot, as may arrest that corruption and inti- 
mation. Mr. Morley enforeed the petition in a brief speech, and in- 
formed Lord John that several reporters were present. 

Lord John Russell said he had no objection to the parties being pre- 
sent, but he did not think it was his duty to say anything on that occa- 
sion to gratify public curiosity. 

He thought it was very important,—nay, very desirable, that electors and 
the people in general should express their opinions on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform on all suitable occasi 
justified in entering into the discussion of the matter then, because in the 
sourse of three weeks he should have to take it to Parliament, and of course 
he must reserve any statement he had to make until that time. There was 
one observation made which was very true, and rendered the task of dealing 
with the question more than usually difficult. He meant that instead of 
the legitimate course being pursued by those who were desirous of being 
sent as representatives to Parliament,there had been much greater pecuniary 
means employed to obtain seats by bribery. That was a great evil; he did 
not know whether it was increasing, but no one could for a moment doubt 
that it was an evil to be deplored. At the same time it was one which was 
very difficult to deal with. Ifa man’s pocket was picked of his pockethand- 
kerchief, the person whose pocket was picked was the loser, and the person who 
picked it, if Jetected, would be liable to punishment. In the case of bribery, 
however, the case was different. One man got theseat and the other the money. 
Both, in fact, got what they wanted, and it was therefore very difficult to 
reach the evil. In former measures that had been introduced endeavours 
were made to secure detection; but he regretted the result of those measures 
had not been so successful as could be desired. The subject, however, had 
engaged, and was still engaging the anxious attention of the Government, 
but he did not think, strictly speaking, that it formed any direct portion of 
a measure for improving the representation of the pea. With —— to 
the alleged apathy of the country he could only wish that all the Members of 
Parliament would inform themselves of the views of their constituents. If, 
as the deputation thought, and he (Lord John) believed, there was a very con- 
siderable feeling on the subject —although he was prepared to say that, as far as 
the Members of either House of Parliament were concerned, very little evidence 
in support of such a feeling existed—it was plain that the more the various 
constituencies expressed themselves upon the matter the more likely was the 
question to be settled. One of the greatest things to be considered was to 
obtain a measure that was likely to pass through Parliament, for, independ- 
ently of any advantage that might accrue to individuals or to the Govern- 
ment, it was was most desirable to the trade and commerce of the country 
that the question should be settled as soon as possible, and not thrown over 
from year to year, as had previously been the case. That was all he could 
say on that occasion. 





| Che Cnurt, 


Tun Queen arrived at Buckingham Palace on Monday from Windsor 
Castle; and held a Court and Privy Council. At the Court, M. Tri- 
conpi, the Greek Ambassador, and Mr. Howard, British Minister at 
Hanover, had audience of her Majesty. 
Speech on the opening of Parliament was approved. The new Great 
Seal was delivered to the Lord Chancellor. The Queen pricked the list 
of Sheriffs. Earl Granville, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Sir George Grey, had audiences. . 

On Tuesday, the Queen opened Parliament. She was accompanied by 
the Prinee Consort, the Princess Alice, and the Princess Helena. After 
performing the ceremony her Majesty returned to Windsor Castle, where 
she arrived at a quarter before six o’clock. 

Among the visitors at Windsor Castle have been Sir Charles Wood, 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Lord Eversley, Sir James Graham, Sir 
Hamilton and Lady Seymour, and Colonel Oliphant. 

The Prince Consort has been out shooting with Lord Eversley and the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 





Che Petropolis, 


The two Houses of Convocation met at Westminster on Wednesday 
and held a short sitting. Little was done in either House. In the 





At the Council, the Queen’s | 


A paper by Dr. Buist on the Kooria Mooria Islands, their guano 
deposits, zoology, botany, geology, and climate, was also read by Dr, 
Shaw. 


The seventy-second anniversary of the settlement of the Australian 
colonies was celebrated by a dinner at the Albion Tavern on Thursday. 
Mr. J. G. Fitzgerald, late Superintendent of Canterbury, oecupied the 
chair; and Lord Stanley, Lord Carnarvon, Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, and a number of eminent colonists were present. 
The speaking after dinner had several points of interest. One was thus 
put by the chairman— 

‘*A time must some day come when England would not be in that proud 
preéminence of wealth and population in which she now stood. When 


| that time arrived it would be no longer possible for England to remain sole 


isions, but he should not feel himself | 





arbiter of questions of peace and war—questions in which the colonies were 
so deeply and vitally interested; but it would be necessary to give a voice 
in mass 4 matters to the colonies, or to take the alternative of separation, 
which would probably be presented to them.” 


The Master of the Rolls gave judgment on Tuesday in an interesting case 
affecting the rights and privileges of the French Protestants in London. The 
plaintiff was the Reverend Mr. Daugars, until recently an officiating pastor 
of the French Protestant Church. He prayed that he might be restored, 
and that the elders and deacons might be restrained by an injunction from 
interfering with him in the due execution of his duties as pastor. The 
Master said the case was a painful one to the Court. If he found for the 
defendants it would virtually give them power to dismiss pastors without 
any real fault on their part. If he decided for the plaintiff it would force 
on the elders and deacons a man towards whom many felt a bitter antipathy. 
But he must set forth the right of the parties. The plaintiff was charged 
with using violent and intemperate language, and with not working cor- 
dially with his co-pastor. These were the real materies of the plaintiff's 
alleged misconduct. But these allegations were supported by meagre evi- 
dence, and there was no instance proved of the plaintiff having used lan- 
guage discreditable to a minister of the Gospel or a gentleman, nor any in- 
stance proved in evidence of the plaintiff having done any act that onl be 
made the ground of dismissal. He simply differed with the elders and dea- 
cons respecting the appropriation of funds, and expressed himself warmly. 
The Court decided that Mr. Dangars must be restored and the elders and 
deacons restrained from interfering with him. The Court, however, would 
not enforce the removal of Mr. Marzials, the pastor appointed successor to 
Mr. Daugars, but hoped the two ministers would act together with cor- 
diality. 

Mr. Emery the actor has brought an action against Mr. Chatterton and 
Mr. Willett of the St. James’s Theatre, to recover salary, 80/. The ques- 
tion was, whether Mr. Emery had been engaged for the season or for a 
month. The Jury were of opinion that he was engaged for the season. 
Another point was, whether Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Willett were joint 
proprietors. The Jury did not decide this, but found them jointly liable. 

The Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Sessions has sentenced a notorious 
skittle and card sharper to ten years’ penal servitude. His latest victim 
was a man-of-war’s man whom he cheated out of 20/7. 

George Dower, second mate of the American ship Devonshire, now at 
Poplar, has been committed on a charge of wilful murder, The witnesses 
are two seamen. The alleged crime took place on the high seas and the 
proceedings are under the Extradition Act. It appears that among the 
crew of the Devonshire was one Humphries. Dower began to beat him 
with a belaying pin as soon as they sailed from New York. The poor fel- 
low did not thrive under this treatment, and grew worse when the amiable 
mate knocked him down and stamped upon him. One day, finding Hum- 
phries on the maintopsail yard, Dower ordered him down, kicking him in 
the face with his boots. As the man could not get down fast enough be- 
cause there were other men in front, Dower forced him by an application of 
his boots, on to the backstays. The ~*~ was heeling over at the time and 
going fast. Dower deliberately shook Humphries off the rope into the sea, 
and no effort was made to save him. Such is the story of the two seamen. 
One of them says that Dower remarked, ‘1 calculated to drown him apy 
how before getting to London.”” Dower makes out a strong case on his own 


side. 

Mr. Hall has determined to detain Dower until some one is appointed by 
the American authorities to remove him to America for trial. 

The Westminster Magistrate has committed for trial the two brutal 
Guardsmen who made so unmanly a use of their belts last week. One of 
them is to be tried for assault on a constable with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm. Besides using their belts, the ruffians used their open 
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and feet in amanner becoming neither to civilians nor soldiers. The pri- 
soners made a most impudent defence. 





Provincial. 


The hop planters of Kent and Sussex are again in the field for the pur- 
of obtaining the removal of the war tax on hops. They met at 
Mapleburst on Wednesday, and adopted resolutions demanding a reduc- 
tion of the duty to one penny per pound. Lord Holmesdale, one of the 
county Members, who last year, when his friends were in office, saw no 
prospect of a repeal of the duty, now, enlightened by opposition, thinks 
the present an opportune moment for pressing the demands of the 
planters on Mr. Gladstone. 

The three Members for Berkshire, Mr. Walter, Captain Vernon, and 
Mr. Bouverie, dined at the annual festival of the Reading Farmers’ Club 
on Saturday. Although of great interest to their hearers, their speeches, 
considering the actual presence of Parliament in session, have much less 
general interest. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have passed a resolution, re- 
cording their satisfaction at the principles recently enunciated by the 
Emperor of the French in his letter to M. Fould, recommending im- 
portant changes in the commercial policy of France. 

The Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, rejoicing in the late free trade 
manifesto of the Emperor of the French, and finding his programme in 
accordance with its own recommendations in 1857, have agreed to frame 
a memorial placing all the local information they can at the disposal of 
our Government in order to put them in a position to obtain as great a 
development of commerce as possible, 





The Irish labourers resident in Newcastle on Tyne, and employed in 
the factories, ship-yards, and iron-works of the place, made a demon- 
stration in favour of the Pope on Monday. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Hexham presided, and among those present were the Reverend Father 
Suffield, Mr. Philip Howard of Corby, and Dr. Charlton. A string of 
resolutions were agreed to, and an appropriate address to the Pope 
=< Father Suffield said, among other things— 

ye wish to see expelled from the Pope’s dominions the insolent foreigners 
who hold a Sardinian dagger in one hand and English gold in the other. 
As we say England for the English, Ireland for the Irish, so we say Ro- 
magna for the Romagnese, Rome for the Romans, the Patrimony of St. 
Peter for the Pope, but not for the assassin, the alien, the persecutor, the 
secret societies, the enemies of Christianity. 


The Town Council of Southampton has passed a resolution recording 
their sympathy and expressing their condolence with Mrs. Harrison. 
Minute guns were fired, the bells rang a muffled peal, and flags were 
hoisted half-mast high on Thursday, when the remains of Captain Harrison 
were conveyed at Liverpool. 

Mr. Stamford Raffles has been appointed Stipendiary Magistrate at 
Liverpool in the room of Mr. Mansfield. We believe the appointment 
is made on the recommendation of the Town Council. 





The Leeds Magistrates have committed the Reverend Henry Lloyd 
Bickerstaffe for trial on a charge of bigamy. The Reverend prisoner, asked 
what he had to say, answered nothing; he only desired to expedite the 
course of justice. 

Mr. Thomson, United States Consul at Southampton, has applied to the 
Magistrates for authority to detain Lane and Hires, the American mates 
charged with six murders. The Consul has made a strict inquiry and found 
sufficient evidence to warrant him in sending the mates home for trial. 
The Magistrates agreed to place the men in arrest, and to take evidence at a 
future sitting as a warrant for handing them over. 

A foreigner calling himself Le Canitaine Dupont went to the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham. He gave out that he should stay some time, but in a 
day or two he declared he must depart on urgent business, and he tendered 
a 10/. note, requiring instant change. The note did not look quite genuine ; 
it was examined, found to be a forgery, and Le Cx itaine Dapent found 
himself in custody. On his person was a bundle of forged notes. He has 
been committed for trial. 








Few incidents have produced more profound sorrow than the death of 
Captain Harrison, the commander of the ill-fated Great Eastern. This took 
y on Saturday morning. Captain Harrison lived in a villa on the So- 

ent called Hythe House. That morning Captain Lay, chief purser, and his 
son, went over in the captain’s gig to breakfast with him. About ten, Cap- 
tain Harrison embarked with Lay, his son, Dr. Watson, Ogden the cox- 
swain, and a crew of five picked men. The weather was most unpromising. 
Fierce gusts swept over the Solent. The Indus had been unable to enter the 
docks. A steam-tug and a barque were blown back towards the harbour. 
The little gig, however, carrying a lugsail, made way through the water, 
a ae Harrison in charge of the helm. As she neared the docks she felt the 
uence of a chopping sea, and “‘ yawed”’ fearfully. ‘‘ Captain Harrison 

ve orders to stand by with the halyards, and immediately afterwards to 
own with the sail. The order was at once obeyed by the crew, but both 
the sail and halyards were wet through ; neither moved freely, and the sail, 
after coming down a foot, stuck fast. The rest occurred in a minute. The 
boat had still way enough on her to take her abreast of the opening to the 
docks, when a counter eddy of wind struck her on the opposite tack. The 
sail instantly ‘ jibed,’ as it is termed, that is to say, the canvass was forced 
back against the mast, and the boat in a second, heeling over on the side on 
which most of the crew were sitting, filled and turned over. Dr. Watson, 
who exerted himself so energetically to save others, and who was himself 
— up exhausted and insensible, says that in the first moment all went 
0 ther underneath the gig, but almost immediately afterwards, as it 
appeared to him, they rose to the surface. The spray from the sea was wild 
and stifling, the water deadly cold, and for a moment or so of course none 
could say what happened. Dr. Watson, who swims as well as poor Captain 
Harrison did, struck out and seized the younger Lay. While doing so he 
saw Captain Harrison also striking out towards the boat, which was pitching 
about keel uppermost, and called to him to make for the boat and hold on, 
to which Captain Harrison replied, ‘All right, all right.’ Always 
cool and collected, no matter what his danger, Captain Harrison 
then Seized the boat, and made a desperate attempt to right it. 
But it was filled with water, and turned over so completely as to rise 
again with the keel uppermost still. Between this movement of the boat 
and the fury of the sea, Dr. Watson was separated from young Lay and the 
boat for an interval. After a while, however, he again succeeded in catch- 
ing the poor lad and jamming him in between himself and the stern of the 








boat: on to which he held with one hand, while with the other he tried to 
support Captain Harrison, who was buffetting strongly with the waves, b 
keeping his hand under his arm. In this manner some minutes passed, an 
Captain Harrison seemed almost powerless, and to be becoming insensible. 
After a short while, however, he again threw himself on the keel of the 
boat, and strove to turn it over. The struggle, however, was like the first, 
ineffectual, and seemed to exhaust his strength, for he relaxed his hold, 
threw his arms up, and fell back in the waves, after which Dr. Watson saw 
him no more. The last gallant effort of the Captain had, however, again 
separated Dr. Watson from the boat, and from young Lay, who, before the 
Doctor could regain his hold of him, went down, beating the water with his 
hands as he sank, Captain Lay, who was holding on to the boat, shouted 
loudly for help as he saw his child disappear. Dr. Watson called to them 
all to hold on, as a boat was coming. Some of the crew were then clinging 
to oars and stretchers, but most of them to the boat. Ogden could not be 
seen. It was some minutes longer before any boats could make their way 
to them through the heavy sea, by which time many had relinquished their 
hold of the boat or spars, for the waves were breaking over them and all were 
more or less exhausted and insensible before they were rescued,” 
Many boats at once put off. When the first arrived Harrison's body was 
eee up. He was about a foot below the surface doubled up, his head and 
eet together, and one arm cast over a spar. All the others were recovered 
but young Lay, and his body was found some hours afterwards. The 
greatest pains were taken to restore life to Captain Harrison, but with no 
result. Scores of times he had crossed the Atlantic; many times he had 
been in peril; here he died at the very entrance to a great dock, and within 
sight ofhelp of every kind. Ogden, the coxswain, a Deptford boatman who 
had followed Harrison, died on shore. 
A Coroner's Jury has returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental Death.” 


IRELAND. 

A Dublin journal has published a curious letter from the Pope to the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, in reply to an address of sym- 
pathy. The Pope says that all the recent events in Italy “ went on and 
were perpetrated under the instigation and encouragement of those whom 
it ought to have most concerned to respect the law of uations, and to 
preserve untouched the patrimony of the Roman Church. From day to 
day it becomes more manifest what wicked schemes these men are de- 
vising against us and the civil power of the Apostolic See, and very 
lately, in a lucubration full of hypocrisy, they have lent all their efforts 
to deceive the simple, to diminish and weaken the common consent of 
men in recognizing the civil power of the Apostolic See.” 

The body of Mr. Hugh Massey O'Grady, so long missing, has been found 
in the river Pallas. As he was known to have been suffering from derange- 
ment of intellect, a Jury returned a verdict that he ‘‘ came’ by his death by 
drowning, while labouring under temporary insanity.”’ 

A letter from Ireland says, “‘ another great storm has rendered memorable 
the winter of 1859-60. It commenced on Saturday morning, blowing vio- 
lently from the South-west; increased in force as the day advanced, and 
before eight o’clock in the evening, and up to six on Sunday morning, it 
blew a hurricane of far longer duration than the tempest which swept over 
Dublin on the 6th of January, 1839, The storm appears to have been gene- 
ral in the South and West. ‘In Galway it was felt with great severity, the 
gale being accompanied with thunder and lightning and torrents of rain. 
Throughout the whole of yesterday the wind blew freshly, and it was not 
until very late in the evening that the weather moderated to any very per- 
ceptible degree. The Holyhead mail-boats were nearly seven hours late, 
and the mail-trains due this morning were also materially delayed. The 
telegraphs were unable to work last night, and, in fact, everything has been 
disarranged by the unprecedented severity of this protracted gale.” 


SCOTLAND. 


One Martin Escalante, a British subject, has been sentenced by @ 
Spanish Court to nine years’ penal servitude for the crime of distri- 
buting copies of the Bible in Spain. A meeting in Edinburgh, over 
which the Lord Provost presided, has adopted a memorial to the Govern- 
ment, praying that such steps may be taken as will procure the imme- 
diate and complete liberation of the prisoner. 


Forvign aud Calonial. 


Fratrt.—The Treaty of Commerce between England and France 
was signed on Monday. The Patrie of Wednesday published the fol- 
lowing as a summary of its contents :— 

“The import duty on French wines will be reduced in England from 150 
to 30 per cent. Silk will be admitted free. The duty on iron impor! 
into France will be 7 francs per 100 kilogrammes. Wool and cotton manu- 
facturers will be protected by a duty not exceeding 30 per cent, which will 
be fixed after the jtermination of the inquiry. Materials of primary im- 
portance will enter France free of duty after July, 1861. The prohibitions 
will be removed on the Ist of October. The treaty will be executed by 
England from the date of its promulgation, about the beginning of February, 
1860." 

According to the Memorial of Amiens, M. Rouher, Minister of Public 
Works, and an active promoter of the measure, described its basis as 
follows, in an interview with a deputation from Lille :— 

‘‘ The removal of the prohibitions will not be completed under two years, 
with the conditions of protective rights already indicated. There will be 
in the two next years five successive phases :—1l. The continuance of the 
present state of things for some months. 2. The lowering of the duties on 
raw materials, 3. The reduction upon coal and iron, 4. The lowering of 
the duties upon machinery. 5. The lowering of the duties upon t 
and textures.”’ 

The Constitutionnel has published several of the articles of the commer- 
cial treaty between France and England, which are as follows— 

‘¢ On and after the Ist of July 1860, the import-duties on cotton and wool 
will be suppressed. : 

‘“‘ English pit coal and coke will be subjected to the same duty as in the 
Belgian tariff. 

* After October 1860, a duty of 7 francs will be substituted for the actual 
duty on iron, : 

“From December 1860, the duties on the importation of machinery will 
be diminished. 

‘From January 1861, the duty on sugar wiil be reduced. , 

‘From June 1861, the prohibition on the importation of threads, tissues, 
and hemp, will be ieee by a duty not exceeding thirty per cent. 

“ From October 1861, all remaining prohibitions will be abolished. 

Pot advantages granted to France by the treaty will be stated 

0) Sag ‘ 

Great praise is given to M. Michel Chevalier, M. Rouher, M, Fould, 
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and M. Baroche, for their exertions in bringing about the free-trade 
changes ; but Mr. Cobden gets the lion’s share. His conferences with 
the Emperor, it is said, brought the matter to an issue. 

The Moniteur Industriel, a Prohibitionist organ, has published an 
address to the Emperor, from 176 manufacturers, cotton-spinners, and 
iron-masters, denouncing the impending changes in the tariff. ‘They 
assert that the Emperor promised an inquiry, and yet that without giv- | 
ing them a hearing he is about to accomplish enormous changes. They 
went to Paris 400 strong, to sec the Emperor, but they experienced “ the | 
painful regret of not being able to make known to the Emperor the real 
position of national labour.”” The measure is ‘‘an economical and social | 
revolution.” They do not contest the Emperor’s right to make treaties; | 
but they say he has endangered their existence, and add— 

‘¢ And where is the remedy when we are bound by treaty? We shall 
have to do one of two things,—either to undergo the disastrous consequences 
it produces, or to have recourse to war, and tear it by cannon-shot. Such 
is the terrible alternative in which we are going to place ourselves.”’ 

It is stated that M. Magne and M. Billault are opposed to the policy 
of the Emperor,—a policy they have always reprobated; and it is sur- 
mised that they are using their official influence to prevent its realiza- 
tion. 

M. Thouvenel intimated to the Foreign Ambassadors on Tuesday that 
he had been intrusted with the department of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Magne has made a report to the Emperor on the budget. He says 
that the budgets of 1855-’56 and ’57, are balanced without deficit ; that 
1858 yields a surplus of twelve millions; that the floating debt has been 
greatly reduced ; that taxes advance ; that commerce has increased cighty 
per cent in five years ; and that the monetary circulation is enriched by a 
milliard and five hundred millions. 

The Patrie has published an article favouring the idea of annexing 
Savoy to France. 

On the subject of the annexation of Savoy to France, the Paris corre- 
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spondent of the Morning Post makes this statement :— 

‘*T believe it is no longer any secret that Napoleon III. considered long 
since that, by augmenting Piedmont, Savoy and Nice might be made over to 
France as a compensation for the Emperor having presented Victor Emma- 
nuel with Lombardy, gained by the sword of France. The Emperor, how- 
ever, would make no claim, neither would he feel the less friendly to Italy 
if no such negotiations were entered into. It was perhaps Victor Emma- 
nuel himself who considered that what may really be called his French do- 
minions might be transferred as a tribute of gratitude to the Sovereign and 
nation who had delivered Piedmont from invasion, and added such fair 
lands to the old frontiers. But at the time these exchanges of ideas be- 
tween the allied chiefs of the Italian war were going on there was little pro- 
bability of the kingdom of Piedmont embracing Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena, and the Piedmontese Ministry opposed the annexation to France of 
either Savoy or Nice. I believe the Emperor Napoleon would have even 

iven at one time Piedmont financial compensation for Savoy and Nice. 
ut the whole proposition was blown away at the time by a rapid succession 
of events. Now that Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, appear more likely to 
be attached to Piedmont, the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France is 
rear more probable. At all events the French papers speak of the possi- 
ility of new arrangements being made.’ 

M. Rouland, Minister of Public Instruction, addressing the students 
at the distribution of prizes at the Polytechnic and Philotechnic Associa- 
tion, said that Italy would become French through gratitude, owing to 
France alone the price of her freedom. He would not speak of unfore- 
seen events that would compel modifications in the most loyal resolution. 
France is Catholic, and will nowhere become the promoter of anarchy 
and impiety. 

Count d’Haussonville has had a lawsuit with his printer. He was 
about to publish an article; the printer accepted the contract, but 
“‘ warned” by the authorities he refused to do so. Count d’ Haussonville 
brought his action ; and the. printer suffered the judgment to go against 
him by default. The Count lately, in conjunction with a M. Leymarie, 
bought a newspaper, the Courrier de Paris, from aM. Guerard. The 
Minister of the Interior, pursuant to powers reserved to him by Napo- 
leonic legislation, refused to approve of the transfer, and the new pro- 
prietors cannot take possession, But this refusal does not, it appears, 
annul the contract in a court of law, and thus the property remains in | 
nubibus, withdrawn from one man and not vested in another, 


Staly-—Count Cavour has succeeded in forming a Ministry. The 
list of members of his Cabinet was formally published in the official 
journal on the 21st. It is as follows :— 

** President of the Council of Ministers, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and ad interim of 





the Interior ....... gebeesedsdversisadeses Count Cavour. 
WN nccetecdncndssecnseksbesnsotackeden . General Fanti. 
SE cnnciddaencetacenessees enecces «++. Signor Cassinis. 
Finances ......+0 Te fC 
Public Instruction............ «eee Signor Mamiani. 
Public Works ........0e00e: Signor Jacini. 


“* The new Ministers will take the oath in the course of the day.” 

On the same ‘day, the official Piedimontese Gazette contained a decree 
dissolving the former Chamber of Deputies, and ordering some new 
arrangements in the composition of the electoral lists. Lombardy, of 
course, will be included. 

A treaty of commerce is in course of negotiation between Sardinia and 
Prussia, acting on behalf of the German Zollverein. 

An attempt has been made at Florence to assassinate Ricasoli, Sal- 
vagnoli, and Peruzzi. The plan was this :—Shells filled with fulmi- 
nating powder were placed one under the dining-room of Ricasoli’s 
palace, the other under Salvagnoli’s portico, and a third near the resi- 
dence of Peruzzi. While the people were rejoicing on the 18th to hear 
that Cavour had returned to power, the shell under Ricasoli’s dining- 
room exploded, injuring three men ; that fixed to Salvaguoli’s house ex- 
ploded also; but, happily, in neither case did the assassins attain their 
ends. It was with difficulty that the crowd were prevented from doing 
summary execution upon well-known partisans of the ex-Ducal house. 
Several persons were arrested. In the evening Count Ricasoli himself 
appeared in a baleony, and addressed the crowd that thronged the doors 
of his palace. He said, with the utmost calmness— 

“Tt cannot have been intended to assassinate me, for nothing is easier 
than to come near me. I go about alone day and night. What is intended 
is to alarm the city, and, perhaps, to give the signal for some desperate coup 
de main. But, as you see, you may judge of these men by their works. 
They throw a bomb in the dark, not knowing or caring who may be the vic- 








tims. Their conduct is as cowardly as it is infamous.” 


The Modena Gazette of the 20th of Jenuary published various decrees 
issued by Governor Farini, and countersigned by the Ministers. These 
decrees are worded “ During the reign of his Majesty Victor Emmanuel, 
the Governor of the Royal Provinces of the Emilia decrees, Kc.” The 
first decree orders the promulgation of the electoral law of Sardinia. The 
number of Deputies for the Royal Provinces of the Emilia is to be 70, 
viz :—Bologna, 12; Ferrara, 7; Forli, 7; Massa and Carrara, 4; Mo- 
dena, 10; Parma, 8; Piacenza, 7; Ravenna, 7; Reggio, 8. The second 
decree orders a new coinage on the decimal system to be struck; the 
silver coins to have the effigy of King Victor Emmanuel on one side, and 
the Royal arms of Savoy on the reverse, with the following inscription : 
—“* Dio protegge I’Italia.”” The silver coins are to consist of pieces of 5 
lire, 2 lire, 1 lira, and 50 centimes. The gold coins are to be of the value 
of 20 live, 10 lire, and 5 lire. They are also to have the effigy of King 
Victor Emmanuel, with the inscription, “‘ Vittorio Emmanuele IL., 1860;” 
on the reverse the valae of the coin in a laurel wreath, with the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Regle Provincie dell’ Emilia.” 

An English frigate entering the harbour of Leghorn on the 17th fired 
a salute, the first since the expulsion of the Grand Duke. The town was 
in ecstasies at this recognition of the fall of the House of Lorraine. 

The statement that Verona had been declared in a state of siege is 
said to be ‘‘ premature.” Serious signs of disaffection have been mani- 
fested at Venice. 

The Filangieri Ministry has resigned. Its fall “ was attributed to 
= project of the King to order the Neapolitan troops to enter the Papal 

states.” 


WM ororr1.—Little is now known of the progress of the war in Africa. 
Even the telegrams do not carry us further than we were last week. 
The Spaniards, much distressed by the weather, had arrived before 
Tetuan. They had passed the river, and were replenishing their stores. 
We know nothing further. 

Qunited States.—Advices have been received tothe 13th of January. 
The House had not then succeeded in choosing a Speaker, and everything 
was at a stand-still. 

The Pemberton Mills, at Lawrence, in the state of Massachussetts, 

suddenly crashed down on the 10th of January and buried six hundred 
workpeople beneath them. ‘Two or three acres’ were covered by the 
ruins. The whole mass fell inwards from one end like a pack of cards. 
Underneath them until midnight, and our accounts reach no further, lay 
the dead, the mangled, and those unhurt. Ina short space thousands 
assembled and went to work upon the wreck, in the hope of extricating 
as many as possible. Up to nine in the evening eighteen dead bodies, 
twenty-five persons mortally wounded, and fifty seriously hurt, had 
been recovered. Surgeons hastened to the spot from all quarters. One 
of the mortally wounded men cut his own throat to escape the torment 
of his hurts. The fire-brigades rushed to the spot, but all their efforts 
did not prevent a still more terrible result—the ruins burst into flames. 
The latest report says “‘the ruins have been burnt up, and it will be 
days before a true knowledge of the killed and wounded can be arrived 
at.” 
It is stated that these mills were built some seven years ago, and were 
then thought to be “a sham.” ‘ Indeed before the machinery was put 
in, the walls had spread to such a degree that some twenty tons of iron 
plates were put in to save it from falling by its own weight.” If this be 
true then the calamity was no “accident.” It was recklessly prepared 
seven years ago. 

Mr. Letcher, the new Governor of Virginia, in a message to the Legis- 
lature, strongly advises that a resolution should be passed calling for a 
Convention of all the States to settle the existing questions between the 
North and South on the subject of slavery. ‘“‘ If the differences are irre- 
concileable, iet the question of a peaceful separation be discussed. In 
the meantime he calls for militia, minute-men, and munitions of war. 

The latest reported casualties in this terrible accident are 115 killed or 
missing and 165 wounded. 


Plisrellancons. 


When Mr. James Wilson arrived in India he received addresses from 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Indigo Planters’ Association, and the 
Native British Indian Association. Both begged that they might have 
the privilege of freely communicating with Mr. Wilson, so that he might 
know their wants, opinions, and feelings. In his reply, Mr. Wilson 
thanked them for offering their coiperation, and he invited them to 
‘“‘ communicate with him freely and frankly on subjects of public im- 
portance.” 

The Manchester Examiner states that throughout the negotiations on 
the subject of a commercial treaty with France, Mr. Cobden acted as 
her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, and in that capacity signed the treaty. 

The Emperor of Austria has appointed the Tuscan ex-Grand Dukes to 
Coloneleies of Austrian regiments. Remarking this, the Patrie ob- 
serves :-— 

‘* These appointments seem to us very significant. Every one will under- 
stand that, under present circumstances, such an appointment would be a 
mistake if it were not an indemnification. Moreover, if we never recog- 
nized the right of the Emperor of Austria to make Italian Sovereigns, we, 
on the other hand, never contested his right to appoint Austrian colonels.” 

A body of the Roman nobility, chiefly office-holders under the Papa! 
Government, signed an address to the Congress vindicating the Papal sys- 
tem, and praying for its continuance. But the dissidents were so eml- 
nent and so many that the project was abandoned. 





The ex-Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany and all his family, Duke Ferdi- 
nand excepted, are at Schlackenwerth in Bohemia. 

The King of Sardinia is confined to his palace with an attack of rheuma- 
tism in the knee. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland have arrived at Lisbon. The 
Duke de Nemours and his son have departed thence, bound for Cadiz. 

M. Emile Péreire gave a grand dinner on the 20th, in honour of Mr. Cob- 
den, to which M. Michel Chevalier, M. Bixio, and other political economists, 
were invited. 

Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines, brother of Mr. Edward Baines of Leeds, died 
at. his house in Westminster, on Monday, in his sixty-first year. He had 
been il] for some time. Mr. Baines was born ir 1799 ; he was educated at 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, a fellow-student with the late Lord Macaulay. 
Mr. Baines was called to the bar at the Inner Temple. In 1837 he became 
Recorder of Hull, a post he held for ten years. He sat for Hull and for 
Leeds, and held office under Lord John Russell, Lord Aberdeen, and Pal- 
merston. 

Sir William Ross, the distinguished artist, died on the 20th at his house 
in Fitzroy Square. He was minature painter to her Majesty, and an 
academecian. 

Mr. Knightley, Member for Northamptonshire, has had his arm broken 
by a hunting accident. He is doing well. 

The Honourable Mrs. Norton, says an evening contemporary, is so 
dangerously ill that very little hopes are entertained of her recovery. 

The admirers of Archbishop Laud are about to erect ‘‘an appropriate 
mural brass ’’ to his memory in Canterbury Cathedral. 


A General Exhihition of the Works of Living Artists will open at Brus- 
sels on the Ist of August next, and close on the 30th September. 
The Coustitutionnel announces that, owing to the favourable result of ex- 
eriments already made, the intention is entertained of mounting all the 
‘rench regiments of light cavalry on Arab horses. 


It is stated that a pension of 100/. a year has been granted to Dr. Bigsby, 
the author of the ‘* History of Knaresborough,” in acknowledgment of his 
iterary services, 

** A piece of good fortune which rarely arrives to an actress,’”’ says the 
Journal du Havre, “has befallen Mademoiselle Emilie Dubois, of the 
Théatre Francais. An old gentleman just deceased has bequeathed her 
200,000 frances, and he declares in his will that the bequest is made for no 
other reasons than admiration of her talent as an actress and of her ex- 
emplary conduct in private life.” 

The Futi’acte states that in the budget of 1860 the subventions to the 
imperial theatres and the Conservatoire de Musique are set down at 
1,705,000 francs; indemnities or assistance to artistes, dramatic authors, 
composers, and their widows, 137,000 francs; encouragement and sub- 
scriptions, 200,000 francs. 


The mortality of London slightly decreased last week—the number of 
deaths being 1397, or 31 fewer than the calculated average. Bronchitis, 
phthisis, and pneumonia were the most fatal diseases, 

The camp of the Governor-General was destroyed by fire on the 11th of 
December. No one was hurt, but as the fire broke out in Lord Canning’s 
tent, it is reported that all records and papers have been consumed. 

Treasure on our epace has compelled us to postpone!important papers. Among 
them the Letter IV. on the Statistics of Crime, and a Topic on the Fusion of 
Law and Equity. 

Erratcm.—In our article on ** The Commercial Evil” last week, we were made, 
by an error, to say that out of 84,719 cases tried in the County Courts, 175,952 

ended in verdicts for the plaintiff. The latter number should be 75,952. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

SaturDay Mornine. 

Both Houses of Parliament held short sittings last night. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Brovenam, in moving for returns in re- 
ference to the importation of cotton, called attention tothe importance 
of opening up Africa as a cotton-producing country, in order that in 
future we might not be entirely dependent upon America for a supply of 
the raw material, and that slavery might be put an end to. 

The Duke of Newcaste assented to the motion, and said the Govern- 
ment had under their serious consideration measures for the encourage- 
ment of the growth of cotton in our colonial possessions, 

In reply to Earl Grey, Lord Woprnovsr stated that the French Go- 
vernment had abandoned their system of free emigration, and that the 
American Government had increased their squadron employed on the 
coast of Africa in suppressing the slave-trade. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Marquis of Normansy asked whether Government had any in- 
formation of the rumoured negotiations haying for their object the an- 
nexation of Savoy and Nice to France. 

Earl Granvit_E said the Government had received no information of 
the existence of any negotiation, and the French Government had long 
been acquainted with their opinions as to any such arrangement. 


In the House of Commons, several questions were asked at the opening 
of the sitting, by Mr. Danpy Grirrirus, Mr. Monckton Mityes, Mr. 
— James. Lord Joun Rvsserz and Sir Grorcr Lewis answered 

em. 

Lord Joun Rvssex1 told Mr. Griffiths that he did not believe there was 
any truth in the statement that 30,000 French troops are expected at 
Leghorn ; and informed Mr. Milnes that a draft convention has been 
drawn up, after communication with Mr. Dallas, to remedy the abuses on 
board American vessels and prevent cruelties to seamen. 

Sir Grorce Lewis replied to a question from Mr.James, touching the 
Smethurst case and some arguments in favour of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, by stating that when Mr. M‘Mahon’s bill comes to a second read- 
ing he will state his opinion on that subject. 

Sir Cuantes Woop moved for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
tamed and administration with respect to certain Indian Government 

ecurities, to repeal certain stamp duties, and to extend the operation 
of the act of the 22d and 23d years of Victoria, chapter 39th, to Indian 
Bonds. The bill was read a first time. 

Sir Gronce Lewis moved for leave to bring in a billl for the better 
management of highways in England. 

_ Mr. Bricur said no one had asked for sucha bill, and he did not be- 
lieve that any body wanted it. He protested against bills being brought 
om Government offices to disturb ancient arrangements. (Derisive 
cheers from the Opposition), Highways are better conducted now than 
ever they were, and why should such offensive needless measures as 
this be introduced when there are so many important questions before 
Parliament ? He did not believe that Sir George had the slightest affec- 
tion for the bill, and that when he took it out of the pigeon-hole lan- 
rose to his lips to which he could not very well give expression, 

ut which, if he had uttered it, would have been highly uncomplimen- 

to the measure. (Laughter.) 

- Hanoy twitted Mr. Bright with his change of views, and asked 
who could ever have expected to find the Honourable Member for Bir- 
Tre _— upon the principle stare super antiquas vias? 
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| in this country. 


After some discussion the motion was agreed to, and the bill was read a 
first time. 

Sir Georce Lewis obtained leave to bring in a bill to make further 
provision concerning Mortgages and other dispositions of property be- 
longing to Municipal Corporations in England and Ireland. The bill was 
read a first time. 

Mr. Ayrton obtained leave to bring in a bill to repeal certain Acts 
and parts of Acts relating to newspapers, pamphlets, and other pub- 
lications, and to printers, typefounders, aud reading-rooms. The bill was 
read a first time. 

Mr. Bowyer obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the law re- 
garding Roman Catholic Charters. 

Both Houses adjourned until Monday. 


Our Paris correspondent, and we have reason to rely upon him, writes 
to confirm his statements of last week—statements that have been called 
in question. He especially points to the paragraphs in his letter touching 
shipping, and remarks that he did not refer at ail to the coasting trade, as 
it has been inferred he did, but to intercourse between the two countries. 

It has often been remarked how supply sometimes waits upon demand, 
where it might least of all be expected, as where the two, supply and 
demand, spring from different causes, We have a case before us. The 
new policy of Napoleon, releasing French agriculture and engine-making 
from the restrictions on iron, must create an immense increase of demand 
i An increase of supply offers itself, as if to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and a new impulse is given to the British iron 
trade. One of the latest and most promising instances is furnished by 
the Cardiff and Caerphilly Iron Company (Limited), which has obtained 
possession of a most productive estate near Cardiff, and is opening three 
blast furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron. The company has eve 
prospect of producing so much more metal than it will be able to wor 
up in its own furnaces, as to leave a surplus for sale to other masters ; 
while the estate yields three kinds of coal, especially steam coal, most 
valuable in close proximity to a sea-port. ‘This is a kind of foreign pro- 
duction which France will not envy but desiderate; and the labour and 
capital employed in working the iron and coal will be as truly working 
the vintage of France, as if the labourers were picking the grapes. Itis 
but one, though a cogent instance of the new opportunities opening by 
he extension of European trade. 


MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The demand for Money is unabated, and sales of Consols continue for the 
purpose of purchasing in Rupee Stock; the English market has conse- 
quently been subject to much depression throughout the week, the Funds 
at the present moment showing a decline of } per cent since Saturday last. 
Consols were first quoted 94% 941, a fall of } per cent from the previous 
quotation ; and notwithstanding the satisfactory state of home as well as 
foreign politics, and the favour with which her Majesty’s Speech was 
received, there has been a gradual drooping in the value of most public 
securities. ‘To-day the Market has assumed a still heavier appearance, 
Consols being pressed down to 943 942 for Money and 944 943 for Account. 
The decrease in the Bank of England stock of bullion led to the belief that 
the Directors would yesterday have again raised the rate of discount, but 
the Court broke up without any such resolution; it is, however, thought 
likely very soon to occur, if the present demand for specie continue. Bank 
Stock leaves off 229 231; New and Reduced, 943 94]; India Debentures 
(1858 and 1859), 98 98}. There has been a good inquiry for money in the 
Stock Exchange all the week. 

In the Foreign Market a moderate business has been transacted, but at 
slight alteration in prices; ‘Turkish Stocks have been rather more sought 
after—the Old Six per Cents closing today, 79 79}; and the New, 67 67}. 
Russian Five per Cents, 110 111; Sardinian, 85 86; Victor Emmanuel, 
9293; Portuguese, 4445; Spanish, 4445. Mexican Stock has been sold 
to a rather large extent; the latest quotation shows a fall of 4 per cent since 
last week. Peruvian Stocks ‘are tirm; the Four-and-a-half per Cents 
leaving off, 94 95; Ditto Three per Cents, 71 72; Ditto Uribarren, 81 82; 
Ditto Dollar Bonds, 81 82. In other things there have been but few tran- 
sactions—Venezucla Three per Cents, 26} 27; Grenada Active, 16 17; 
Ditto Deferred, 45 5; Chilian Six per Cents, 103 105; Ditto Four-and-a- 
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half per Cents, 87 89; Mexican, 21} 21}. 

Railway Shares have been tolerably active every now and then, but there 
is a great falling off of late in the amount of business doing ; the depressed 
state of the Consol Market will in a great measure account for the inactivity 
prevailing in all the other markets. The last prices of the leading descrip- 
tion of Stocks and Shares are as follows :—London and Brighton, 115 116}; 
Great Northern, 107} 107}; London and North-Western, 983 983 ; London 
and South-Western, 96} 97}; Caledonian, 93} 933 + Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincoln, 38} 39; North Staffordshire, 4 33 dis.; Midland, 109g 1098 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1003 101. : 

French Railway Shares have been very dull in sympathy with the decline 
on the Paris Bourse. Paris and Lyons, 354 36; Northern of France, 35} 
36}; Lombardo Venetian, 2§ 2}; Paris and Strasbourg, 25 26. The Indian 
Market is heavy. Increase of the rate for money and continued demand by 
the public for the Rupee Stock account for the diminished inquiry for stocks 
in this market. East Indian, 101 101}; Great Indian Peninsula, 98} 99; 
Bombay and Baroda, 97} 98}; Madras, 97} 98}. A good deal of business 
has been done in Ocean and Universal Marine Companies’ shares, the former 
is quoted, 2} § prem. having been considerably higher; the latter has been 
purchased up to 3 2 prem., at which figures they close. Turkey Bank, par 
i prem. The New Canada Loan is last quoted, 23 25 prem. 


YROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANVARY 24, : 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Wi1.1aM Dvcarp junior, Birmingham, coach-furniture- 
maker. 

Bankrupts.—T#aomas Berkshire, cattle-salesman—James 
Wituiam Scumyer, Wray Park, Reigate, builder—Wiiuiuam Cuevtew, Point, 
Truro, Cornwall, commission-agent—Epwix Hyrrr, Worcester, baker—Tnomas 
MARSHALL, Plymouth, builder—Grace Keenor and Sornta Barus, Exeter, 
milliners—Grorox Ricwarpson and Grorck Tomirwson France, Huddersfield, 
cloth-merchants—Tuomas LicutFoor, Sunderland, shipbuilder. i oe 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Auister, Paisley, manufacturer—STAULKER, Edin- 


Simmons, Hurst, 





burgh, accountant—Roxzp, Dunfermline, grocer—ARKLEY, or Tweenies, or Twen- 
DELL, or TWEEDALE, Borrowstounness, baker. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 27. 
Bankrupts.—W 11am Rowrxts, Coventry, builder—Joun Jones, Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire, ironmonger—W1LL1aM Brame and Jonx Brine the younger, Birmingham, 
printers—James Street, Bristol, confectioner—Epwarp E.us Hui, Liverpool, 





merchant, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 


DOUBLE GOVERNMENT IS HALF GOVERNMENT. 
WE have suceceded in calling attention to the double government 
in the Army. We doubt whether it is advantageous to the Army. 
We are sure that it is not so to the tax-payer ; and that, while 
it impairs efficiency and creates extravagance, it renders the acts 
of those whose motives ought to be unsuspected liable to mis- 
construction. We are, therefore, desirous of stating somewhat 
more in detail a few of the events which led to the present state 
of things. 

The existing arrangement owes its origin to the unlucky time 
of the Crimean War,—or rather that most lucky visitation, which 
roused us out of a fool’s paradise with the sound of a remote 
danger, and instead of inflicting upon us any other positive in- 
jury than some horribly tedious debates and a few millions to 
pay, awakened us to the necessity of putting our house in order | 
against worse contingencies. But the exposure was sudden, the | 
exigency was urgent, the old military arrangements had to be 
broken up hurriedly ; and the — lodging of the new War 
Department behind Whitehall, with its provisional look and 
messengers that hardly knew their own passages, showed | 
the makeshift character of the system which was constructed | 
to order. To the Duke of Newcastle is due the credit of 
having seen the necessity of the reconstruction, and of 
having begun the work with a sincerity and a self-sacrifice 
of exertion not then appreciated ; though accidental circumstances 
enabled us to know something of the official life of the War 
Minister of that day, stranger as the man himself was to us, and 
is. Lord Panmure took up the work with not less zeal, but with 
more strength of will and technical knowledge. His first en- 
deavour was to carry out, as far as he was allowed, the general | 
union of all the departments. He had to work the Ordnance and 
old War Office, to bring the Commissariat from the Treasury, the 
Militia from the Home Office, to direct the new Topographical 
Department, to manage all the Foreign Legions, and to provide 
arrangements for clothing the Army in place of the ancien régime 
of Clothing Colonels, officially guillotined by a stroke of Mr. Her- 
bert’s pen. Besides these minor departments, he was responsible 
to the Crown and Country for the management of the war. 

Much was done, but the last grain of the pomegranate was left | 
untouched—the grand misfortune of these reforms was that they | 
did not include the Horse Guards. We need not now pause to 
examine the reason which makes it difficult for a public man | 
successfully to attempt change there ; the source of it is well known, | 
and well understood. It must, however, in fairness to the | 
Commander-in-chief of that day, Lord Hardinge, be admitted 
that, during the war, notwithstanding the existence of the Horse | 
Guards, the whole authority in military affairs practically de- | 
volved on Lord Panmure. Whatever strength there was left in | 
the former, it was not devoted to antagonism of any kind. It | 
was given willingly and freely to the forwarding of any measure | 
that could better the condition of the army in the ficld, or the | 











organization at home. 

At the conclusion of the war, on the death of Lord Hardinge, | 
the command at the Horse Guards fell into stronger but less ex- | 

rienced hands, and from that time till the gaining of Captain | 

Vivian’s motion for an inquiry in 1858, a series of contests went | 
on between the two great centres of military authority. During | 
the Crimean war, the greatness of the danger, the visible rotten- 
ness of all the military departments, and the absence of most | 
military men of importance, had kept the authority very much in | 
the hands of the Secretary of State. But when the host of gal- 
lant officers, constituting what is usually meant in speaking of 
“the Army,” returned with all the lustre derived from action in | 
the field, and with a Royal personage to give effect to their 
wishes, hopes, and prejudices, the Horse Guards was enabled to 
dispute the right of dictation with the Secretary of State. An 
opposition in the House of Commons and press was then made to 
every plan which emanated from the War Office; and to a certain 
extent the contest continues to the present day, though it is pur- 
sued less violently. The Horse Guards has thus far come off 
with some éclat, for, as we showed last week, it has succeeded in 
forcing the double government into almost every branch of the 
military machine. It obtained the nominations of its own mili- 
tary officers to the clothing department. It obtained the presi- 
dency of the Council of Education, and the nominations of all 
officers in that sub-department. And as Colonel of the Guards, 
and representative of the Court interest, the Commander-in-chief 
was enabled to get rid of that Magna Charta of military effi- 
ciency, the Warrant of 1854. 

_After Captain Vivian’s motion in 1858, the military authorities 
discovered that there did exist a tribunal which was not quite so 
pliable as successive military commissions and committees; and 
they found it necessary to he some step towards disproving the 
accusations of antagonism between the two offices. Instead 
therefore of perpetuating the contribution of epistles between the 
two offices, heretofore accumulated by reams in the vast unprinted 
library of Redtape,the military authorities resolved that once 
a week a meeting should be held to settle any disputed 
apa weekly Congress between the high contracting Powers. 

Sut what does this act prove? It constitutes an instant and 
direct acknowledgment of the necessity of united action. But if 
these meetings be held,—if the Quartermaster-General, the Adju- 





tant-General, and the Military Secretary meet the Under Secretary 


of State at the War-office,—under whom are they all acting? 
Trace back the authority they represent. If it is really an united 
department, why two presidents? We have often heard the sys- 
tem of competitive examinations abused as being no more than a 
bad copy of Chinese institutions, but this military administration 
isa still worse copy of Japanese customs. Why are we to be 
Japanned ? 

At these meetings, then, we say, as we have said before, there 
are actually two War Ministers, one of them the Acting and the 
other the Responsible,—the Prince and the Whipping Boy. 

And so it has come to pass that we have two Ministers 
of War and no Commander-in-chief—no General Commanding 
the First Military Division,—no officer charged with the defence 
of the —~ heart of the empire. The first military division 
ought to be the first military post in the State. It ought 
to comprise the military part of Woolwich, Aldershot, Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Essex, and Middlesex ; and the General in com- 
mand should have the Horse Guards for head-quarters, while 
Aldershot is his proper country residence for summer. His Army, 
—irrespective of its numbers—ought to be the cream of the 
Forces; and his staff, not a permanent incorporation of gentle- 
men provided for, but selected for efliciency and appointed 
for the usual term of years. Will military men deny this 
We have several among our readers, we believe, and there- 
fore we speak on such a point with all due deference. But if we 
have rightly interpreted the information we have sought, men 
who know anything of the brigade of Foot Guards, of the best 
batteries at Woolwich and the Household Cavalry, hold it mani- 
fest that a ¥ery small army of such troops, well led, accustomed 
to act together, sufliciently provided, and scientifically disposed, 
would be competent to act against a very superior force. The 
more so if every corner of the country attacked contained a popu- 
lation partially trained, armed, and very angry. Now the 
materials for such a First Division exist—we have the ground, 
the troops, the matériel. But who is to lead? Where is the 
General of that Division? Everybody will point to the Com- 
mander-in-chief. And then what is to become of all his ad- 
ministrative work all over the world ? 

We will not be mistaken. We will not leave it to be supposed 
that we are aiming to contract military authority in military 
matters. Quite the reverse. We have noshare inthe feelings of 
those who depreciate military men, any more than we can admit 
the wisdom of military men when they rail at civilians. ‘‘ The 
Secretary of State,’ we have heard it said, ‘‘ is a mere civilian,— 
guided by civilians,—advised by civilians, who know nothing ot 
military affairs, are mere quill drivers, and have no care for the 
feelings of military men, being incapable of understanding what 
is meant by ‘military honour.’” This of course is simply 
saying that civilians are fools, without perception, or the 
sense of gentlemen. On the other hand, we fear there are 
persons in civil departments who indulge the habit of 
looking upon military men as so many angry school-boys,— 
— not governed by ordinary worldly judgment, who 

1ave to be pacitied and humoured a la Rarey, and whose opinion 


| except upon drill, is worth nothing. Of course men who are 


likely to have any weight in promoting or arranging military and 
administrative reforms are not the men to be governed by absur- 
dities like these. Such men will perceive that many public oflices 
will be the better for being filled by military men. Others can as 
well be filled by soldiers as civilians, the one condition being that 
such posts, to be legitimate places for professional distinction, 
must be maintained up to a high standard; and that, therefore, 
when soldiers are taken for them, as well as civilians, they must 
be chosen for their administrative qualities, and not for good 
heart or gallantry in the field. 

The Secretary of State happens to be a civilian, but he is not 
Secretary of State because he is a civilian, but because he isa 
statesman who, in many an arduous campaign of words, has won 
his way to the Queen’s confidence or to the heart of the nation. 
Now, are soldiers incapable of attaining precisely the same distinc- 
tions? We believe nothing of the kind. The Secretary of State 
must be a man possessing the confidence of the Crown and of the 
country ; but so long as he possesses those titles to office, with the 
pee of understanding administrative as well as military matters, 

e may be either civil or military, And perhaps there would be 
positive advantages to the country in having an alternation of 
soldier and civilian, each bringing the special experience of his 
own school to throw ventilation and light upon the routine of de- 
partmental business. And of the remaining departments there 
are several which might be in the hands of military men, the 
exceptions being, for obvious constitutional reasons, those which 
relate to pay, audit, and account. We need not say that all matters 
which relate to discipline and inspection with reference to mili- 
tary standards ought to be directed by military men, There 
are offices for the supervision of manufactories which might 
benefit by the kind of alternation to which we have 
referred,—a practical engineer or manufacturer sometimes 
introducing or refreshing the ideas upon the subject of 
technical standards—a soldier sometimes renewing the standards 
of military requirement in active service. It is the same with 
the Commissariat; only a civilian might occasionally be in- 
troduced on the principle of special personal qualifications, such 
as a knowledge of the resources of a country and the-means of 
supplying the wants of an army. There are other departments 
which require combinations of training, both military and 
scientific, such asthe directorships of Artillery, of Fortifications, 
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which combination is found among the oilicers of the Scientitic 
Corps. We are far, therefore, from desiring to abate either the 
number of offices held by military men or the authority of each 
man in his own office. On the contrary, we anxiously desire 
such a more complete division of employments as would shield us 
against the present enervating, and may we not say vitiating, 
division of authority. 





THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH NAVIGATION REFORM. 
Art a time when ideas are generally fixed upon the announcement 
of commercial reforms, and an early alteration is anticipated in 
the regulations which have for twenty-five years governed the 
relations between France and England, it may not be without in- 
terest to cast a retrospective glance upon the international stipula- 
tions to which maritime intercourse has been subjected, and to 
take an impartial view of their results for both countries. A 


short historical memorandum will facilitate the understanding of | the shores of Great Britain. 


the subject. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the English law, known 
under the name of Navigation Act [1651], which, by means of ex- 
cessive duties on foreign shipping, created a British monopoly 
in favour of the British trade, the same principle was adopted by 
all the other maritime nations of Europe, and carried on to such 
a point that, even in time of peace, each of them remained, as it 
were, in a state of fiscal war with its neighbours, thus extending 
national antagonism to its extreme limits. This state of things, 
in which France participated to a full extent, lasted till 1815 ; 
when the Americans were the first to perceive that this financial 
contest was exhausting public revenue, preventing the extension 
of trade, and ruining, in fact, maritime commerce generally, 
whether foreign or national. They therefore proposed to the Bri- 
tish Government to give their consent to a modification of the 
absolute and somewhat antediluvian provisions of the Navigation 
Act, in return for which the Americans were to grant similar ad- 
vantages to English ships entering the Ports of the United States. 
The proposal was fair, equitable, and willingly accepted; and 
the first treaty of reciprocity signed on the occasion conferred the 
greatest benctit on the two competing navies. 

It is, however, astonishing to find that eight more years 
elapsed before the truth of that fraternal principle was again ad- 
mitted and put into practical application. ‘This was in 1823, 
when Portugal followed the example. 
came in; then Sweden, and Denmark ; and it was only three years 
later, in 1826, that the Prince of Polignac, then the French Am- 
bassador in London, was authorized to sign a treaty with England 
professing to be based upon the principle of a reciprocity. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the advantages generally result- 
ing from such a policy, as it is evident that commercial relations 
between the two stipulating parties must increase in a rapid 
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Shortly after, Prussia | 


proportion unless ng feelings of jealousy, or misunderstood | 


rivalry, should give birt 


1 to ill-conceived interpretations of some | 


dubious text, or cause the adoption of inopportune measures, all | 


tending to reduce to a minimum the mutual benefit legitimately | 


anticipated. And, unfortunately, such was the case with the 
execution of the treaty of 1826; and to whichever of the two 
countries it is to be attributed, the result was disastrous. 

The truth is, that the first blunder was committed on the 
French sidf. Instead of reducing the several duties levied in 
France upén English vessels to the rate of those paid by French 
ships, the improvident Government of Charles X. ratsed the taxes 
on the national flag to the amount collected from British ships! 
The Fregch Government thus created a literal reciprocity, with- 
out in tHe least benefiting the national shipping interest. It is, 
in fact, puperabundantly proved by official statistics, that if the 
number pf I’rench ships entering English ports has inereased ten- 
fold singe that time, it is almost exclusively owing to the wonder- 
ful augmentation in the consumption of coal. It is true that 
these takes have been progressively reduced in France, but still 
without! sensibly removing the bad effect produced by the Jesuiti- 
eal behaviour of the French legislators. 

On the other side, if the hopes of the English Ministry had been 
frustrated by the increase instead of the reduction of tonnage 
duties, the British Government deceived the French negotiators 
In promising an equality of charge and a parity of treatment 
which they knew they could not secure. 

It is, indeed, a well known fact that, owing to a labyrinth of | 
customs, charters, privileges, and exemptions of all sorts, England 
1s, even to this day, governed in several places, either under 





acts of Parliament so old that they exist merely by tradition, or 
under charters granted by ancient Kings, the originals of which 
our allies accuse us of having lost or carefully concealed. Here 
are customs the origin of which goes as far back as the feudal 
times, and which yet ride superior over the actual authority of 
Parliament ; there, some local corporation and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench successfully compete against the House of Com- 
mons, enforcing laws which belong to a past cera. 

As an instance, it is worth while to mention an act on ship- 
wrecks promulgated in 1846, which, recalling the exceptions 
named in seventeen laws enacted under the reign of George 
Ill. ae IV., and Victoria, stipulates a reservation of the 

hts of her Majesty, her heirs and successors, of the Court of 


A ae the Lord Warden of Cinque Ports, two ancient 
towns and associates; a similar reservation of the rights, fran- 
chises, and privileges of the Trinity House Corporations of Dept- 
ford, Stroud, Kingston-upon-Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; adding, 
‘gain, new exceptions in fayour of the Lord Mayor and the citi- 








zens of London, and at last ending in a complete exclusion of 
Scotland from the benefit of its provisions. 

In French ports, we are informed, an English vessel has to pay 
exactly the same duties as a French one arriving from England ; 
whereas in British harbours the same equality in the treatment of 
the foreign and national flag is not and cannot be enforced under 
existing circumstances. Practically, a French ship leaving New- 
castle for Havre, with a cargo of coals, pays two or three times as 
much as an English vessel ; the latter happening, in nine cases out 
of ten, either to be owned by a member of the Trinity House of 
Newcastle, Deptford, Kingston, &c., or by an associate of the Yar- 
mouth aud Lowestoff corporation, all of which are exonerated from 
payment of such imposts. Vessels registered in either of the 
Cinque Ports enjoy privileges in which French ships do not par- 
take. Those of Hull, Lyme, Weymouth, Stockton, and London 
are free from certain duties ; and similar regulations exist all round 
Indeed we are not sure that there is 
any port, bay, or creek in which privileges of some kind, granting 
exclusive favour to the national flag, are not enforced. 

Thus far claims and complaints made by the French and other 
Governments supposed to be entitled to an assimilation have been 
left unsatisfied. 

Onseveral occasions, when England levied a duty upon the expor- 
tations of coals, complaints were made that French vessels bound for 
Algeria were not lowed to enjoy the benetit of direct intercourse ; 
and it was twenty years after the passing of the treaty, in 1846, 
before the Corsicans were recognized as French. 

A tonnage duty is collected in all the French ports, Marseilles 
excepted, and the amount, we learn, is uniformly alike whether 
the vessel has left England bound for Dunkirk or for Toulon. 
In the former case, the taxes collected by the two countries are 
the same; but if the French vessel be bound for Havre or Cher- 
bourg, she will have to pay to the British receiver the charge for 
the lighthouses wationel a along the English coast, from New- 
castle to the Isle of Wight ; no such duty being charged in France, 
The difference is more perceptible if the vessel is bound for Brest 
or any other port out of the British Channel; in which case 
charges must be paid for all the lighthouses as far as the coast of 
Cornwall. This is, strictly speaking, in accordance with the 
letter of the Treaty of 1826; but in France they complain that 
the interpretation of it has occasioned serious loss to their trea- 
sury. ‘This loss is more striking again when an English ship is 
bound for Marseilles, in which, as a free port, no tonnage duties 
whatever are collected. 

We have reason to believe that such anomalies as we have 
pointed out have recently been examined on behalf of both coun- 
tries, and it is most probable that the examination will lead to a 
considerable change at an early date; both countries of course 
making reciprocal concessions. 

Within the last few years public opinion in England has 
busied itself in overhauling various maritime charges; associated 
ship-owners, chambers of commerce, influential Members of Par- 
liament, and leading journals, having urged upon the Treasury a 
thorough revision of the duties collected in the name of local cor- 
porations, and even in the name of what may be considered as 
private corporations, Our readers will remember that it is some 
three or four years since Mr. Robert Lowe, as representing the 
Board of Trade, introduced a bill into the House of Commons for 
the purpose of abolishing passing tolls and light dues; a Dill 
which would to a great extent have anticipated such concessions 
as we shall be invited to make under the new treaty. This bill 
was fayourably received in Parliament; it was arrested princi- 
pally by difficulties based upon the vested interests of local bodies, 
Even amongst such local interests, however, influential leading 

1en were very far from being hearty or confident in the uphold- 
ing of local dues and imposts belonging to a past day. It might at 
one time have been comparatively just that bodies which main- 
tained lighthouses, improved roadsteads, or provided for maritime 
convenience at sotihode points in the coast should be reimbursed 
by the owners of those vessels which profited by the attention. At 
the present day, however, we recognize that the entire com- 
munity is interested in lighting the entire town in order to the 
general preservation of property and peace, and the freest inter- 
course for purposes of trade ; and we are by degrees beginning to 
perceive that the same rule applies with still larger proportions to 
the great highway of the seas. Itis to the interest of this country, 


jas of all mankind, that the coasts of England should be suffi- 


ciently lighted, sufliciently furnished with life-boats, and in short, 
equipped in every manner that can conduce to the facility of 
maritime intercourse. We are outgrowing the imperfect view 
which would have left such facilities to the support of local insti- 
tutions and interests; and the same time we are perceiving, daily 
with greater clearness and intensity, the absurdity of permitting 
usages which arose in a past age to interfere with the extension 
of the country in its international intercourse and its ecommerce. 
If there were reasons for the passing of Mr. Lowe’s bill three or 
four years ago, those reasons have acquired tenfold force under 
the existing relations with France. If we were anxious to extend 
commerce by enlarging freedom of intercourse, our anxiety has 
all the incentive of a noble opportunity when the Emperor Na- 
poleon approaches us with a request that we should assist him in 
reconciling his subjects to a great proposition. Instead of hold- 
ing, with Lord Grey, that a political advantages flowing from the 
commercial territory vitiate the arrangement as a mere matter of 
free trade, we hold that one of the greatest arguments in favour of 
free trade is, that it necessarily conduces to peace and codperation. 
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Lord Palmerston has already stated that the arrangement with 
France cannot be carried out, and was never contemplated as 
being carried out, without the active and willing concurrence of 
Parliament ; but there cannot be the slightest apprehension that 
Parliament will be blind to the duty which lies before it. 





SIR FITZ-ROY KELLY’S BRIBERY BILL. 

Ir the Parliament sincerely desires to render bribery impossible by 
penal compulsion, Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly has shown the most likely 
way of effecting that object. He has addressed a long letter to 
Lord Brougham, explaining a bill which he proposes for the pre- 
vention of bribery and the amendment of the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1854, The letter was published in the Zimes of Friday 
last, and it renders the whole case as clear as glass, 

In 1854 Sir Fitz-Roy proposed the introduction of a series of 
clauses, the main purpose of which was, to enact that no money 
should be paid at elections for the necessary expenses, save 
through the hands of a public officer ; every candidate being called 
upon to make a declaration, with the solemnities of an oath, and 
all the penal consequences of violating an oath, that he had not 
paid, and never would pay, had not authorized and would not 
directly or indirectly authorize, or sanction, the payment or ap- 
plication of any money whatever to the purposes of the election ; 
except through the hands of that officer. Another clause consti- 
tuted the violation of that declaration a misdemeanour. A com- 
mittee adopted the principle ; but the clause making it a criminal 
offence to pay money for election purposes was modified, and in- 
deed the whole plan was so changed and cut up that it was to- 
tally altered in meaning; and finally the declaration was thrown 
out by a narrow majority. Sir Fitz-Roy proposes to revive the 
original bill with some modifications calculated to make it more 
simple and effective. The bill stands thus :— 

‘1, Every person upon becoming a candidate, and again, if elected, upon 
taking his seat, shall make oath or a declaration under the statute to the 
effect that he never has paid, and never will pay, and has not authorized, or 
become party to, or sanctioned, or ever will authorize, become party to, or 
sanction, directly or indirectly, the payment or application of any sum of 
money whatever to or for any of the purposes of the election in question, 
except to and through the election auditor. [Exception of his own personal 
expenses. | 

‘2. Every person whomsoever paying, or applying, or authorizing, or 
becoming party to, or sanctioning the payment or application, at any time 
of any money whatever to or for any of the purposes of an election, except 
to and through the hands of (the candidate or) the election auditor, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, punishable as in cases of perjury. 

** 3. Every person offending against either of these two provisions, besides 
incurring the penalties of perjury, shall be for ever disabled to hold any office 
under the Crown, or any municipal office in England or Wales, or to be- 
come a member, or to vote in the election of any member to serve in Parlia- 
ment. 

**4, Election auditors should, like revising barristers, be members of the 
bar, and appointed by the judges. [I see, indeed, no reason why the present 
revising barristers should not be appointed election auditors for their respec- 
tive districts throughout England and Wales. The additional remuneration 
necessary (perhaps a hundred guineas to each) might be paid either by the 
State or by the candidates. The former I think preferable.] 

“5. The election agents appointed in writing, under the statute, and 
named to the auditor, should alone receive from the auditor from time to 
time such sums of money, not paid directly by the auditor himself, as are 
necessary for the purposes of the election. The agents to render a minute, 
detailed, and exact account, upon oath, to the auditor of every payment made 
by them out of all the money so received for any of the purposes of the elec- 

ion. 
“6. Power to the auditor to disallow any payments made, or proposed to 
be made, by any election agent, subject to an appeal to the County Court, 
by action to be brought by any one claiming payment of any election ex- 
enses refused or disallowed by the auditor. Any such action may be 
rought against the candidate, subject to the provisions of the Act of 1854. 
Proviso—Nothing herein to impair or affect the jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons, or of any election committee.” 

According to a very practical test, however, it must be admitted 
that Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly has hit the right nail on the head. The 
most flagrant cases of bribery were those subjected to the recent 
inquiries at Wakefield, Gloucester, and Norwich. Here the plan 
of proceeding was very similar,—though it varied. In one in- 
stance a candidate had a large sum, 5000/. more or less, to distri- 
bute; it was carried down by an accredited agent, parcelled out 
by him to subordinate agents, and freely sprinkled amongst the 
electors, <A certain degree of mystery was made; but the whole 
process was notorious. In another case the 5000/7. was lodged in 
a bank ; an able election agent was empowered to pour it forth, 
and he employed subordinates, ‘the Man in the Moon” amongst 
them. Ina third case, a candidate, besides money furnished by 
himself, obtained money from a political friend out of a fund set 
apart for the purpose ; and thus he purchased 200 votes. In all these 
cases there was no difficulty in establishing the offence after the 
fact. The process was notorious; the distribution of money 
amongst a considerable number must always become tolerably 
well known. Many of the recipients did not half like the trans- 
action, and witnesses were almost as abundant as accomplices. 
And in all these cases Sir Fitz-Roy’s process would have inflicted a 
punishment so definite, and in its nature so deterrent, that it 
might have been effectual. He shows how it would work :— 

**A gentleman having become a candidate, having made the declaration, 
and having ascertained the probable amount of the expenses of the election, 
must place that amount in the hands of the election auditor. He has then 
no more todo. His task is performed. If anyone apply to him for money, 
whether to provide for future expenses, or to pay any that may have been 
already incurred, he must refer the applicant to the auditor. If informed 
by his agents that more money is wanting, again he must pay it into the 
hands of the auditor. His course is easy. If he makes these payments to 
this officer, and to him alone, he cannot be a party to any illegal expendi- 
ture, for no illegal expenditure can possibly coke place. 





| 





‘* So, if any ether than the candidate is desirous of assisting him in meet- 
ing the expenses of the election—if the father, or brother, or friend of the 
candidate, or the dispenser of the funds of a political club, be desirous of 
contributing the sum of 500/., or 1000/., or any other sum, towards the ex- 
penses, he may do so by placing it in the hands of the candidate himself, 
or by remitting it to the election auditor. The auditor will pay the money 
in his hands either to the agents or to the persons themselves with whom 
the election expenses are incurred, and in no case whatever can any money 
be illegally applied except by collusion between the auditer and the agents ; 
and, as all alike—the candidate, the auditor, and the agents—act under the 
sanction of an oath, and under the penalties of perjury, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose that they at least will violate the law.” 

Certainly not. Each one of the gentlemen who figured as a 
defendant in the recent inquiries would have been horrified at 
the risk of standing before a penal court, and being subjected to 
imprisonment as a perjurer, and above all of being then and for 
ever disqualified from accepting office or becoming a Member of 
Parliament. Tell the briber that he shall never be a Member of 
Parliament at all, and he is not likely to seek admission to the 
House of Commons by means of 5000/. Show him that he cannot 
dispense the money in any manner likely to escape detection, and 
the horror of his contemplated crime will most aay be ren- 
dered effectual. Sir Fitz-Roy’s plan seems applicable to the 
offence as it is now practised, and if the House of Commons really 
desires to put down bribery in its most tangible aud limited form, 
the bill may pass. ‘There is however “‘ much virtue in (/.” 

But would any such measure prevent bribery at elections? We 
hesitate to answer absolutely in the affirmative. Human nature is 
ingenious in discovering methods of evading laws that do not in 
themselves speak positively to the instinctive conscience; and 
perhaps there is at the bottom of all these discussions some difti- 
culty on that point. It is not easy to make Englishmen under- 
stand that there is any crime in paying yee | for any purpose 
whatever, that purpose not being in itself bad. The bribing of 
an elector is not an offence malum in se. It is ‘“‘ un-English,” 
‘ unpatriotic,” to give votes for money, but it does not necessa- 
rily in itself amount toa crime. It may be, ‘and sometimes is, 
nothing more than a sort of stupid inertness, an insufliciency of 
motive; or it may be willingness to take a little advantage which 
can be got by the way in the execution of duty. It frequently 
happens that an elector has no very strong political feeling ; he is 
inclined to think that any gentleman of ordinary education will 
do for a Member of Parliament; and, as Members of Parliament 
go, the judgment may not be very wrong. Hence he sees no 
reason why he should vote for Mr. John Smith any more than 
Mr. Smith Johns, or vice versa; but if there is a twenty- 
pound note to be got by the transaction in the one case, 
and not in the other, there is something tangible. It fre- 
quently happens that an elector declines to exercise his pri- 
vilege from an idea that the political excitement in the place will 
cause his business to be impaired if he should vote as he other- 
wise would: a money payment compensates that loss, and enables 
him to satisfy his conscience without detriment in business. It 
sometimes happers that an elector would be disposed to vote, but 
he does not care to take the trouble: a money payment furnishes 
the incentive, and he votes “‘ according to conscience,” because 
his cab-money is paid, with a little overplus. When Thomson, 
the poet, was chal wy he did not rise early in the morning, he 
answered, “‘ Young man, I have no motive;” and the torpid 
elector is in that condition, until the proper stimulus be applied. 
In none of these cases has the elector, strictly speaking, violated 
political conscience, and examples of each of these cases could be 
found in the elections that were the subject of recent and noto- 
rious inquiries, Such being the dubious state of conscience with 
regard to the act of bribery, it is possible that, however ingenious 
the proposed Act of Parliament may be in concentrating a watch 
upon some point of action and rendering it difficult to pass that 
point, evasion might still be discovered; and we feel a difliculty, 
therefore, in affirming positively that any bill, however inge- 
nious, could infallibly accomplish the object in view. 

Some who have great experience in such matters and have care- 
fully considered them, take larger exceptions. Gentlemen in the 
House of Commons are talking only of direct or express bribery, and 
fo meeting this merely by punitive means, after elections, while 
they say nothing of preventive means before the election, or of the 
prevention of expense. Fifteen hundred pounds may be set down 
as the average expense for the election of a moderate-sized open 
borough, A candidate for an ancient provincial city was let off 
lightly for some eight hundred pounds ; another candidate for one 
of our seats of learning was equally fortunate ; and both these 
gentlemen had declined metro citer constituencies on account of 
the expense, as others have done. The average cost of a large 
constituency is not less than 3000/.; it is notorious that an illus- 
trious candidate is computed to pay upwards of 3000/. of “ legiti- 
mate expenses ;” and no leading reformer seems to think of di- 
minishing audited and allowed expenses. The expenses of the 
five and six thousand-pound candidates in the metropolitan 
boroughs are duly audited ; and none of these outlays seem to be 
set down for restriction under Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly’s bill for the 
repression of bribery; yet every candidate, or every election 
agent, knows that it is in substance bribery. Such for instance, 
is the payment to publicans for committee-rooms not needed ; pay- 
ment for their influence over customers ; payment to brothers and 
sons of voters, as “‘ agents” and “‘ canvassers,” for their influence 
in bringing up their relatives or connexions to vote. To augment 
the numbers of voters, to make moderate-sized boroughs into 
large ap a arsine boroughs, without regard to the mechan- 
ism, is simply to augment the small borough expenses; in other 
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words to increase substantive bribery on the largest scale, and to 
multiply the present metropolitan species of Members representing 
positive minorities. We have yet to see the measure for cor- 
recting abuses of this kind,—abuses far larger than the buying up 
of voters from political waverers and non- political idlers, 


LIBEL CASE—SOMERS c. BRIGHT. 
In his speech at Manchester, Mr. Bright, alluding to the aristo- 
cratic influences which prevail in this country, made this re- 
mark :— 

“Tt is a very old trick with the English Government to take advantage 
of these panics and moments of excitement. I found not long ago, in read- 
ing the Pictorial History of England, a note describing the particulars of a 
paper Which Lord Somers, once Lord High Chancellor, wrote to King Wil- 
io IIL., advising him at that particular moment to call a new Parliament. 
The passage runs thus :—‘ Heads of arguments to induce the King to call a 
new Parliament in the present ferment and disposition of the nation :—1. 
The art of governing England in watching and using such opportunities. 
2. These opportunities do not last. 3. The neglect of making use of them 
must always turn to disadvantage. 4. The like opportunities not to be had 
again, there being no like occasion in view.’ You will observe, if you trace 
our history from that day to this, that it has always been the cue of the Court 
and the Ministry for the time being to have Parliament dissolved at a junc- 
ture favourable to themselves, either when the people are in total apathy on 
some important political question, or when they are excited in favour of 


g.”” 


something that is wrong. 

Somers is thus made to do duty as an aristocrat, whose tricks 
have been used to betray the interests of the people, and to sacri- 
fice those interests for the Court and Ministry! Who was this 
Somers? Not an aristocrat, certainly, but one of the very picked 
specimens of what an Englishman may be and should be. He 
was the son of an attorney, who by his industry and talent ac- 


quired an independent fortune, which he left to his son; | 


and Somers pursued his father’s profession in higher branches 
with greater distinction. We cannot say that he was no ‘ gen- 
tleman,” for he was thus of decent origin, though no aristocrat ; 
and gentleman he was in the highest sense of the word. For 
what ¢s a “‘gentleman.” We look to the old representatives of 
chivalry, and find among them no small sprinkling of men go- 
verned by clownish ideas and mean motives ; and we have in our 
eye an hereditary nobility of nature, in aspect, mind, and heart, 
which traces its descent to a very modern counter in a retail shop, 
behind which stood a gentleman such as any country might be 
proud to produce. Birth no doubt gives its advantages—ceteris 
paribus, it affords the child a better chance of being surrounded by 
the circumstances that call forth our best qualities,—truthfulness, 
courage, generosity, and affection; but if the qualities grow amid 
more doubtful circumstances and sterner chances, the stronger 
the test of the truly gentle nature. He is the most of a gentle- 
man who is the most governed by noble motives. 

And what was the work by which we know Somers? He was 
the leading lawyer in that House of Commons which recorded for 
us the Bill of Rights,—which succeeded in making the record for 
us, after a contest which involved, and had for good part of a life- 
time involved, civil war, death, confiscation, and the loss of all 
that worldly men hold dear. And amongst those men Somers was 
one of the foremost, of the most steadfast, the most industrious, 
the most ceaselessly active, the most useful, and the most faith- 
fully clearsighted amid all confusions and storms. Is this the 
man to be held up before Englishmen seeking further political 
rights as an exemplar ad evitandum ? 

John Bright does injustice to himself and his own studies when 
he speaks in this slack and confused way. He talks of “‘ panies 
and moments of excitement:” why, we had had four reigns o 


“excitement,” a fifth nearly over; two of those reigns had been | 


periods of civil war, one ending in the just condemnation of a king 
who had rebelled against the constitution of his country, and the 
fourth ending in Somers’s merciful declaration that the king, who 
had stuck to his privilege but run away from his post, had “ abdi- 
cated.” And the fifth reign, nearly closing when Somers wrote 
the passage quoted, had been one of such incessant conflict of the 
constitution against the old régime in all its Protean forms,—his 
Majesty James II., ‘‘ the Duke of Berwick,” the “‘ Duke of York,” 
the Grand Monarque and his protégé,—with traitors at home, 
Tory and Papists, and traitors almost as bad, or worse, among 
ultra-Protestant intriguers,—that William, an honest man, but no 
genius, and no Socratic philosopher satisfied, even with the cup at 
his lips, of an immortal principle,—literally led a worn out Fite, 
contending against hope, but contending still to the close; and 
bequeathing to us Englishmen, “‘ Dutchman ” as he was, our own 
constitution, strengthened and enlarged rather than weakened or 
contracted. And Somers, who had also gone through conflict, 
danger, doubt, and impeuchment, from the very Parliament whose 
annations he had so helped to fortify, was the adviser of that 
ing. 

“ Moments of excitement and panic” !—why those were lives 
of trial, courageous life-struggles with death and destruction, 
whole terms of man’s existence on earth devoted to struggles for 
us ; and we literaily impair our title to the inheritance if we forget 
how it was won for us. ‘ The aristocracy” !—Why who gave 
us Magna Charta but the Barons? Who the Bill of Rights, but 
“the Whigs”? Who the Reform Bill, but the Whigs? Backed, 
you will say, by the people, as the Barons were, as William was, 
as Cromwell was. And be it observed that all these great statutes 
of “our glorious constitution” were but the record of accom- 
pice’, facts,—treaties of peace, when the constitutional party 

ad gained the ground contested. Such we believe to be the real 
history of all great reforms, whether in England, America, 
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—a canon taught by experience which is not without a moral 
for ‘further reformers” in these latter days, And if at times 
men of progress feel a little impatient, they may console them- 
selves with the reflection, that for all great national steps forward 
we need the concurrence of opinion, leaders, clearly shown neces- 
sity, and on. Mr. Bright, with his Anti-Corn Law ex- 
periences, might perhaps have a word to say on that point. At all 
events the need was well known to those bold and wise men, who in 
that long struggle maintained constitution against prerogative, now 
with Declaration of Rights, and now with the Bill of Rights, ulti- 
mately passed as an Act of Parliament. And when, in his share 
of the ceaseless conflict and death-sick anxiety, William, 
fast sinking to his grave, was in doubt what to do, Somers 

inted to the strictly constitutional course of summoning Par- 
iament, in those words just quoted as a specimen of the wa 
in which aristocrats use ‘‘moments of panics and excitement” 
to sacrifice popular rights before Courts and Governments. Read, 
with their context,—or even without any context at all so that 
there be no misleading commentary,—the words are indeed 
but the simple utterance of a sound and hopeful rule to guide and 
sustain the reformer. 


WINE AND WINE-DRINKERS. 

Tue Blue-book containing the ‘‘ Reports by her Majesty’s Secre- 
taries of Embassy and Legation, on the effect of the Vine disease 
on the commerce of the countries in which they reside,” is just 
what we wanted. It bears upon the new prospect of an increased 
consumption of the light wines of France, and the probable con- 
sequences of their importation on our national economy, our trade, 
our way of living, and even our popular morals, On all these 
points the book furnishes curious particulars, the value of which 
is of the more importance as the facts are gathered from indis- 
putable sources, and are duly attested by official inspection. It 
appears that in the summer of 1858 the Earl of Malmesbury sent 
a circular despatch to our Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls 
abroad, asking for information respecting the vine disease and its 
effect on particular branches of commerce. The despatch stated that 
the consequences of the disease had been felt even in this country, 
not only in the diminished import of French wines, but in the 
increased export of distilled spirits to France and other countries 
where the oidium had made its ravages. The reports in reply to 
this despatch soon came in from all directions. 

First, in order of time, was that of Mr, Erskine, dated 
Washington, December 31, 1858, giving a most interesting sketch 
of the history of wine-growing in the United States, from its 
beginning in 1826, to the end of 1857. We learn from this re- 
port that the States at present produce more than two millions of 
gallons of wine annually, and that about 6000 acres of land are 
cultivated as vineyards in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Illinois. One result is a great diminution in the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors; “and,” adds Mr, Erskine, ‘ the fur- 
ther substitution of cheap and wholesome wine will do more to 
wean the people from habits of drunkenness than all the Tempe- 
rance Societies and Maine Liquor Laws by which it has been 
sought to arrest this great evil.” 

Curious testimony e converso is given in the second report, from 
Mr. Corbett, her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation in Tuscany, 
under date of January 6, 1859. Tuscany suffered much from 
the disease during the years 1852—57, and the immediate con- 
sequence was a considerable importation of rum, brandy, and 
other spirits from France. Asa body the landowners lost little 
or nothing, since the high price which they received for the small 
quantity of wine which they produced to a great degree com- 
pensated them for the deficiency in quantity. The real losers 
were the lower classes of the people, who not only had to pay 
more money for an inferior article, but, what was worse, accus- 
tomed themselves to the use of spirituous liquors as a substitute 
for the juice of the grape. ‘Although the disease,” says Mr. 
Corbett, “‘ has now nearly disappeared, some time will elapse 
before the lower orders will return to the habits of a former 
period, when the poorest person was able, at a moderate expense, 
to procure for the use of his family a wholesome and economical 
beverage.” 

Something similar is reported by Mr. West, her Majesty’s 
Secretary of Legation at Turin. Before 1851, he says, wine was 
both abundant and good, and was the common beverage of the 
whole population. The price was low, and within the reach of 
all; but the great havoc made by the disease in many districts 
caused such a rise that wine was at once put beyond the reach of 
the labouring classes, and became more or less an article of 
luxury. The immediate effect in the rise of the price of wine 
was, that the fabrication of beer, which had hitherto been carried 
on only to a small extent, received a great impulse, and the 
consumption, especially in the towns, increased largely. In the 
city of Turin one million of gallons is now consumed annually. 
But beer, though a far inferior beverage in every a is found 
to be dearer than wine; for whereas wines in an abundant year 
may be had in Piedmont, and indeed throughout most wine- 
producing countries, for about twopence the quart, beer costs 
everywhere from three to four pence, or nearly double that 
amount. The consumption of spirits is, of course, still more ex- 
pelsive, pores being infinitely more pernicious to the health of 
the e. 

al oaee to this latter fact there is perfect unanimity in the 
reports of all our Consuls and Ministers abroad. So that it seems 





or Italy| pretty certain that the temporary want or, what is very nearly 
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the same, the high price of wine, falls with _—— weight on 
the lower classes of the population, who suffer through it in health 
even more than in purse. 

The vine disease, according to all reports, has now very nearly 
disappeared from the wine-producing countries of Europe. Con- 
trary to all expectations, so far from producing any lasting evil 
consequences in respect to the culture of the grape, it has rather 
encouraged it than otherwise. The report of Mr. J. Savile Lum- 
ley is convincing in this respect. ‘* The wine-trade of Spain with 
North and South America,” says this gentleman in his very in- 
teresting account, ‘‘ has received a great stimulus during the pre- 
valence of the vine-disease. The French and German wine mer- 
chants not being able to furnish the ordinary supplies required 7 
those countries, an extensive market was opened for Spanis 
wines, which not only increased the demand, but brought into 
notice a number of excellent and cheap wines hitherto unknown.” 
The report of Mr. Consul Baker, of Barcelona, throws still more 
light upon this subject. ‘* The present condition and prospects of 
the wine trade,” says he, ‘“‘ are much more favourable than pre- 
vious to the disease. The demand for good wines has increased, 
the exportation is much greater, the traders have much improved 
their knowledge on the matter, and a great deal of additional care 
is now successfully bestowed upon the production and preparation 
of the wines.” 

This improvement in the culture of the grape was not confined 
to Spain, but took place simultaneously in many other countries 
of Kurope, Austria for example. From the report of the Honour- 
able Julian Fane, dated Vienna, January 25, 1859, we learn that 
‘‘ great advantages have resulted to Austrian and Hungarian wines 
from the oidium, by reason of its causing a demand for these 
wines in countries like Italy Proper and France, where they had 
hardly been known before even by name.” And, what is very 
important, we are informed by the same authority, as well as by 
others, that the production of wine in many countries of Europe is 
all but unlimited. Mr. Fane is of opinion that ‘‘ Austria might 
become the first wine-producing country in Europe ;” and from 
the report of Mr. Lumley it appears no less certain that Spain is 
able to grow wine enough for the whole of the civilized world. 
In contirmation of this, the latter gentleman tells a curious little 
story. 

bad y proprietor of extensive vineyards at Huesca, in the Province of Arra- 
gon, assured me that the drought last summer was so great, and the vintage 
so plentiful, that it would have been easier for him to irrigate his vineyards 
with wine than with water. He also stated that in order to make room for 
the new wine, he had on one occasion offered to sell that of a former vintage 
at two sueldos the cantaro, or about five pence English for a little less than 
four gallons ; but finding that he could not even get one real for the can- 
taro (one halfpenny English the galion), and there being a scarcity of 
earthen wine-jars or vats, he was obliged to throw away the whole of that 
year’s vintage.” 

It may be thought that this is an exceptional case, happening 
under very exceptional cireumstances, But this seems to be by 
no means the fact, for we are told that many of the wine districts 
of Old Castille are no less prolific than those of the province of 
Arragon. For instance, an English gentleman who passed through 
the town of Aranda del Duero, in the former province, a few 
years ago, saw some bricklayers at work mixing their mortar with 
wine instead of water; and he stated that this was no very un- 
usual occurrence, as there were several instances of houses in that 
town having been built with mortar prepared in the same way. 
In another town of Old Castille, at Toro, the ‘* Casa de 
Ayuntamiento,” or Town Hall, is also pointed out as having been 
built with mortar mixed with wine. We can, therefore, easily 
believe Mr. Lumley, when he says— 

bas Large as is the extent of country in Aragon and Navarre cultivated 
with vineyards, it is small in comparison with what it might be if the de- 
mand for wines of those provinces should continue ; and what it certainly 
will be when the railroads now in course of construction are completed to 
the French frontier, as well as to Bilbao and Barcelona, which lines will be 
of equal benefit to the vineyards of Old and New Castille, many of which, 
like those of Arragon, have been as little known to the rest of Spain as they 
are to the rest of Europe.” 

In regard to the wines of France, we gather this interesting 
fact from the Parliamentary Blue-book, that many of the most 


famous juices which are exported from that country have not | 


been grown at all on French soil, but are imported in turn from 
other territories to be prepared for the “ market.” So that in 
reality, with the opening of the produce of France, we have the 
rospect of drinking the wines of ali Europe. Mr. Savile Lum- 
ey's report, among others, gives much that is curious in this 
respect :— 

** The wine trade of France seems to have been as much indebted to Spain 
for its existence during the last five or six years as that of Portugal or the 
Douro has been; and although at Bordeaux, as at Xerez, the large stocks of 
old wine may be still unexhausted, though greatly diminished, there is little 
doubt that a large quantity of the new wine, which for the tast five years 
has been manufactured in the South of France, and which has been exported 
to all parts of the world as wine of the first vintages of France, was little 
else than Spanish wine mixed and flavoured with other substances.’ Which 


same assertion is made by the Honourable Julian Vane, who states as an | 
‘ indubitable fact,’ that ‘ during the ravages of the vine disease in France, | 


the Hungarian wines were sold by French wine merchants as Bordeaux 
wines, 

This large importation of foreign wines into France has no 
doubt greatly diminished within the last two years, after the 
more or less complete cessation of the disease. The figures in the 
tables of imports and exports of wines in France, given in the 
report of Viscount Chelsea, fully bear out that conclusion. From 
these we learn that while France im in the year 1857 the 
amount of 609,827 hectolitres of wine, and 356,056 heetolitres of 


spirits, these imports sank in 1858 to 103,118 hectolitres of wine, 
and 36,062 hectolitres of spirits. During the last season it is 
calculated the French vineyards have again produced about forty- 
five millions of hectolitres of wine; and it is the opinion of M. 
Michel Chevalier that France is now of itself able to mect any 
demand which England might make in consequence of a revision 
of the tariff, and even far more, for a long time to come. M. 
Chevalier also states that in the departments bordering on the 
Mediterranean, an immense quantity of wine is now converted 
into aleohol and brandy for no other reason than want of sufli- 
cient demand for it in its natural state; and he thinks that were 
such demand to arise from England, this produce would be di- 
verted from the still, and exported to England in the shape of 
wine; and vines of a better quality would be planted, so as to 
yield wines to be consumed as such, instead of wine to be burnt 
for brandy. There are many other authorities, who assert that 
France can produce almost any quantity of good and wholesome 
wine, if a demand for it only existed. One department alone, 
that of the Herault, is said to produce more than four millions of 
hectolitres annually; and it is a well-known fact that in not a 
few distriets—for example in the plains of Montpellier—one hectare 
of land will give on the average from 350 to 400 hectolitres of 
wine, wich is equal to from 3080 to 3520 gallons per acre. Now 
the w.sle extent of land devoted to the cultivation of vine in 
Fray -e amounted, in 1849, to 2,169,504 hectares; from which 
figures alone an approximate guess may be made of the capabili- 
ties of the country for the production of wine. 

For the moment we abstain from comment on these facts. We 
have picked them out of the Blue-book for the convenience of the 
reader, who will find the volume itself,—full of information and 
interest. But we shall have a word to say next week on the 
manner in which these facts, so ably collected over so wide a 
field, confirm long expressed opinions on the subject of free 
trade, temperance, and deep-reaching civilization. 


Cetirr tu the Editor. 
THE WEST INDIAN COMMITTEE, 
North Bria ton, Jan “Mary 26, 1860. 

Str—I take it for granted that these gentlemen have the interests of the 
neople of the West Indies of all classes at heart, and therefore that they will 
. obliged to me for the suggestion I am about to make. 

It appears that the wine growers of France are to be allowed to bring the 
produce of their skill and industry into the English market at a duty re- 
duced from 150 to 30 per eent; and that for the purpose of promoting the 
true interest and harmony of France and England. ’ 

The noblest experiment ever made by any country was that for putting an 
end to slavery in our West Indian Colonies. It cost the people twenty mil- 
lions: but no one that knows anything worth knowing about the Colonies 
doubts that for a time many of the West Indian proprietors were, as the 
result, deprived of income, and that estates once of great value have become 
almost valueless ; but would this have been the case if proper attention had 
been paid to the subject, and the right measures taken to prepare for the 
change ? 

I think not. 

It is not too late to repair, at least some of the damage that has been 
done; and from a just and liberal Government the colonial proprietors have 
a right to expect, at least, as much consideration to their interests, as it 1s 


now determined to affordj the French wine growers. Why should 100 per 
cent on the prime cost of sugar be levied as duty on our own colonists, and 
30 per cent only on French wines? Letthe West Indian Committee at once 


call a meeting at the City of London Tavern or Freemason’s Hall, to petition 
for a reduction of the duty on sugar to 30 per cent on the prime cost, This 
will do a thousand times more for them than coolie immigration. It will 
double the demand for sugar, and enable them to pay such wages as will in- 
duce thousands of creoles, now working on their provision grounds to return 
to estate labour, as being the more profitable of the two. In such an at- 
tempt, I should think 99 out of every 100 of the people of England would be 
ready to codperate; for who does not need sugar more than wine ? 
Yours truly, . 








Tue Berrana, AN Irattan Twetrru Nicur Custom.—The Beffana 
is said to have been an old woman, who was busily employed in cleaning 
the house when the three kings were journeying to carry the treasures to be 
offered to the infant Saviour. On being called to see them pass by, she said 
| she could not just then, as she was so busy sweeping the house, but she 
would be sure to see them as they went back. ‘The kings however, as is 
well known, returned to their own country by another way ; so the old wo- 
| man is supposed to be ever since in a perpetual state of looking out for their 
coming, something after the manner of the legend of the wandering Jew. 
She is said to take great interest in the welfare of young children, and par- 
ticularly of their good behaviour. Through most parts of Italy on the 
twelfth night the children are put to bed carlier than usual, and a stock- 
| ing taken from each and put before the fire. In a short time there is a cry. 
‘Ecco la Beffana!”’ and the children hurry out of bed, and rush to the 
chimney ; when lo! inthe stocking of each is a present, supposed to have 
been left by the Beffana, and proportioned in its value to the behaviour of 
the child during the past year. If any one has been unusually rebellious 
and incorrigible, behold! “the stocking is full of ashes. This degrading 
and disappointing circumstance is generally greeted by a torrent of tears, 
and the little rebel is then told, if he or she will — most faithfully to 
| be better behaved for the future, the stocking shall be replaced, and perhaps 
| the Beffana may rely on the promises of amendment, and leave some little 

resent as she comes back. Accordingly the child is put to bed again, and 
ina short time the cry is again raised, ‘* Here’s the Betfana,” and the child 
| jumps up, runs to the stocking, and finds some little a there, which of 
course the parents have placed there in the interim. Any misbehaviour 
| during the following year is met with, ‘Oh! you naughty child, what 
| you promise on Epiphany? No more presents will you get from the 
ffana.” On the preceding night a sort of fair is held, consisting of the 
toys so to be presented, which is crowded to excess. On one occasion when 
I witnessed it at Rome, the soldiers were sent for to clear the way, as the 
people got so closely packed there was no means of getting about. The in- 
terest excited could scarcely be believed in England.—From Votes and 
| Que? ies. 
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THE LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER.* 
Tue work now before us is not, in our opinion, quite adequately 
characterized by the title which it bears. It certainly contains 
an autobiographical sketch, but that sketch consists of less than 
eighteen pases. The collection of letters, too—460 in number— 
comprised in the two volumes which form the work, does not, 
it is admitted, include such as have a more particular interest for 
the general public. Addressed to intimate friends, the Letters now 
published, or at least now translated, chiefly serve to illustrate the 
mental development of one period of Schleiermacher’s existence, 
and to gratify those ‘‘ who are desirous of knowing him as he ap- 
peared in the most delicate relations of domestic life.” Thus a 
full length portrait of Schleiermacher is not to be found in this 
work, Something no doubt of his clear, calm, affectionate nature 
may be conveyed in this partial report of the man; but those who 
have not already studied his character and literary position will, 
we think, derive little aid from these Letters towards the satisfac- 
tory comprehension of them. What was his theory of life, what 








his relations to his age, what his theological doctrine, what his | 


religious philosophy, are questions that, so far as this book is con- 
cerned, will receive but an incomplete answer. The work evi- 
dently was not intended to be a finished biography of Schleier- 
macher. It is a collection of domestic letters, with notices of his 
life by the editors, connecting the various epochs of which it is 
made up. As such it will be read with interest by those admirers 
of the eloquent theologian who are already acquainted with his 
chief literary productions, and can fill in the unfinished outline for 
themselves. In addition to the broken editorial narrative, we find 
interspersed from time to time in the pages of this correspon- 


deuce, annotations, mostly biographical, of varying length, by the | 


fair translator, who also contributes a brief but valuable introdue- 
tion. Miss Rowan’s version of these domestic letters, which, how- 
ever, we are unable to compare with the original, is lucid, idio- 
matic, and agreeable. Had we the German before us, we have 
little doubt that our impression of the masterly execution of the 
translation would be amply corroborated. 

The Letters are distributed into four sections:—1. From the 
early life of Schleiermacher to the death of his father, 1794; 2. 
From that event till his professional appointment in the Univer- 
sity of Halle, 1804; 3. From the period of this appointment till 
that of his marriage, 1809; and 4. From his marriage till within 
a short time of his death on-12th February, 1834. 

Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher was born in Breslau, 
21st November, 1768. His father was a clergyman of the Re- 
formed Church; his mother the youngest daughter of Stuben- 
rauch, Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. At five years old the 
boy attended the ‘‘ Friedrich’s school,” where, at first, his rapid 
but superficial progress made him proud and conceited. From his 
twelfth to his fourteenth year he was at a boarding-school at 
Pless, in Upper Silesia. There his master’s enthusiasm for the 
classical languages stimulated his own mental] activity. But a 
curious scepticism perplexed him. He conceived that all the 
ancient literature was supposititious. Unacquainted with the 
proofs of the genuineness of the authors of antiquity, and fecling 
that all which he knew about them was disjointed and unreal, he 
entertained serious doubts as to the existence of a Greek and 
Roman foreworld, its poets, and historians. These doubts, how- 
ever, he wisely kept to himself; patiently awaiting the period of 
independent solution. 

At Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, is an educational establishment 
of the United Brethren or Moravians. Favourably impressed 
with the innocence and piety of their institution, his parents de- 
termined to place two of their sons there ; one of whom was our 
hero, Friedrich. While awaiting the consent of the Directory at 
Gnadenfrei, the germs of a religious imaginativeness were laid in 
the mind of the young boy, which, had he been of a more ardent 
temperament, might, he tells us, have made him a visionary. He 
had previously sustained various mental conflicts. ‘ The doc- 
trine of eternal punishment and reward,”’ he continues, “ had 
already exercised a disturbing power over my childish imagina- 
tion, and in my eleventh year I spent several sleepless nights, in 
consequence of not being able to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
concerning the mutual relation between the sufferings of Christ 


and the punishment for which these sufferings were a substitute.” | 


In this state of mind young Schleiermacher entered the college 
at Niesky in 1783. ‘Two years after he was removed to the semi- 


nary at Barby, which is “in fact the University of the Brother- | 
hood.” At both these places he made rapid and undoubted pro- 
ess. In Von Albertini, afterwards bishop of the community, 


e found an affectionate and intellectual companion. A common 


study served to cement the friendship of the two boys; they de- | 


voyred with avidity Homer, Theocritus, Sophocles, and other 


Greek poets. This happiness, however, was occasionally dis- | 


turbed by an access of serious reflection. The students heard 


much of the necessity of ‘intercourse with Jesus.” In vain they | 


strove for the ‘‘ supernatural experiences” of the Brethren, ‘‘ The 
most violent tension of their imagination remained fruitless,” 
Yet they were dissatisfied. Greek poetry ceased to be the 
glorious solace it once had been. A crisis was at hand. The 
spirit of investigation was awakened. At length Friedrich per- 
ceived the discord between his own convictions and the views of 

* The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 
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the fraternity, and decided that he could “no longer con- 

scientiously remain a member of the congregation.” In a letter 

addressed to his father, remarkable for its candour and filial eon- 
| sideration, he communicates his religious doubts. The elder 
| Schleiermacher subsequently confesses that he had, in the ca- 
| pacity of preacher, during twelve years at least, taught with a 
| moral application, certain leading dogmas of Christianity, al- 
| though ‘a real unbeliever.” In the same letter in which this 
| confession occurs, while he almost seems to recommend his example 
| to his son, he at the same time gives him the unexceptionable, 

if impracticable, advice ‘‘ to take no side whatever, not even that 
| of the orthodox, but search for and honour truth wherever you 
| find it.” The reply, however, which the frank and affectionate 
communication of the son first elicited, was not such as would 
have been anticipated from this avowal. In it he attributes “‘ the 
state of delusion” into which he pronounces Friedrich to be 
‘“‘plunged”’ to the “ wickedness of his heart,” and discards him 
‘as no longer worshipping the God of his fathers.” Probably he 
searcely weighed the full meaning of these words. At any rate 
the correspondence between the father and the son continues till 
it bears no trace of any painful impression. 

With the consent of his father, Schleiermacher left Barby and 
studied for two years at the University of Halle. A third year 
was spent with his uncle Stubenrauch, who had previously be- 
friended him, and to whom he acknowledges his weighty obliga- 
tions. Having passed an examination in the summer of 1790, he 
accepted the situation of tutor in the family of Count Dohna of 
Schlobitten, in the province of Prussia. In this house he “ spent 
three years on the whole very happily.” Inthe autumn of 1793 
he became a member of the seminary for college teachers in 
Berlin, which, together with another appointment, he exchanged 
for the office of a Christian minister at the end of half a year. 
How Schieiermacher vanquished his religious doubts, or what was 
the precise nature of his theological philosophy, we are not able 
to discover. In his sermous he is said to have addressed the in- 
tellect rather than the feelings, and he and his followers were 
known as ‘ Denkglaiibigen,” a designation intended to distin- 
guish them from the mystical pietists. Yet in the epistolary 
reply to Jacobi (eccexii.), who had declared himself “a thoroug 
heathen as to the understanding, but in point of feeling entirely 
a Christian,” Schleiermacher maintains that Ais Christian feel- 
ing is conscious of a divine spirit indwelling in him, which is 
distinct from his reason ; and moreover determines that, when ‘his 
| Christian teeling becomes conscious of a Son of God who differs 

from us in another way than merely being better than the best of 
us, he will never cease to search for the genesis of this Son of God 
in the deepest depths of nature.” If this be not mysticism it 


would be difficult to say what is. Jacobi, the foundation of 
whose philosophy was belief in a personal God, had contended that 
there is no third alternative between deilication of nature and 


anthropomorphism. Schleiermacher replies that both are equally 
deifications, and that this view forms a third alternative: that 
we can no more conceive of God as a person than as natura na- 
turans ; that while in the domain of religion anthropomorphism 
is unavoidable, in that of speculation one expression is as good 
and as imperfect as another; that we “ cannot form any real con- 
ception of the highest Being, but that philosophy properly con- 
sists in the pereeption that this inexpressible reality of the High- 
est Being underlies all our thinking and all our feeling.” He 
concludes this letter by saying that understanding and feeling, 
in him also, remain distinet, but they touch each other and form 
a galvanic pile. 

‘Those who are desirous of learning the exact nature of Schleier- 
macher’s theology must consult his ** Discourses on Religion” and 
his ‘‘ Christian Faith.” The former was published in 1799, and 
is called by J. P. Richter “an inspired and inspiring work, a 
simple and beautiful temple, whose contents are a true God’s ser- 
vice.” The latter work was tirst published at Berlin in 1821-22, 

Belonging, we are told, neither to the modern Pietists nor to 
the Raticnalists, Schleiermacher regarded the Bible, on the one 
hand, as the Book of Books; but, on the other hand, he 9 
the doctrine of a plenary inspiration. The extent to which this 

| rejection was carried is evinced in the critical essay on the Gospel 
of St. Luke, published in 1817, and in 1825 translated into Eng- 
lish ; we believe, by one who is now a distinguished occupant of 
our Episcopal Bench. In this work, to give but one instance of 
the author’s departure from orthodox belief, he asserts that the 
earlier portions of St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s Gospels present 
two parallel successions of narrative, not, however, ‘ supplemen- 
tally parallel, but so that the corresponding members of the two 
successions entirely exclude each other.” 
Schleiermacher remained at Landsberg till 1796. We then 
follow him to Berlin, where he held a chaplaincy to a charitable 
institution, and whence he was self-exiled to Stolpe in 1802, when 
he became Court preacher. This voluntary banishment was the 
consequence of an attachment to Eleonore Grunow, the wife of a 
clergyman at Berlin, whose relations with her husband ‘‘ were 
such that, according to Schleiermacher, the connexion could not 
be deemed a true marriage.” Regarding the outward union as 
| decidedly immoral, and the dissolution of the marr bond as a 
peaiee duty, he determined to await at Stolpe the hour of the 
ady’s conjugal liberation. Eleonore, however, was unable to 
assent to these views ; and finally determined to renounce Schleier- 
macher, which she did in the autumn of 1805, Fourteen years 
after he met Madame Grunow at a large party, went up to her, 
and holding out his hand to her said, ‘“‘ Dear Kleonore, God has 
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dealt kindly with us both.” Inearlier life, his translator informs 
us that he was too much imbued with the social opinions of the 
age to think it necessary to subdue his passion, but that at a later 
period he would have regarded it as unholy. 

At Stolpe, Schleiermacher wrote his ‘‘ Critical Inquiry into all 
existing Systems of Ethics,” and completed his translation of the 
first volume of Plato. His version of the works of the Greek phi- 
losopher remain unfinished. Three volumes, however, attest the 
zeal, accuracy, and classical accomplishment of the author. Some 
of Schleiermacher’s expositions of Plato’s Dialogues have been 
translated into English. Opinion varies as to their merits. If 
we may trust our memory for the impression which they made on 
us, when we read them many years ago, we should be inclined to 
agree in part with Richter, who seems to have been little satistied 
with the “‘learned acumen” of the critic, preferring to it ‘ Ja- 
cobi’s or Herder’s soaring flight of soul.” In 1802, Schleier- 
macher was appointed professor of theology and philosophy in 
the university of Halle. After the catastrophe of 1806, when 
Halle became a portion of the new kingdom of Westphalia, 
Schleiermacher went back to Berlin. At Berlin he delivered 
public lectures ; always maintaining a fearless and patriotic atti- 
tude. In 1809 he was appointed preacher at Trinity Church, and 
the year after professor of theology in the reconstituted univer- 
sity of the Prussian capital. Here, too, he took an active part in 
the business of the ministry of public instruction. 

In May, 1809, he married Henriette, the widow of his friend, 
Von Willich. At the time of her husband’s death, 1807, she was 
but eighteen years of age. She had two children, a son anda 
daughter, with whom she resided in the island of Riigen, where 
Schleiermacher engaged himself to her. Their ‘ love letters” 
form an interesting portion of the correspondence now given to 
the world. From the time of his marriage until his death he re- 
mained permanently at Berlin, oceupied with the labours of the 
pulpit, the professional chair, the academy of sciences, his lite- 
rary enterprises and public offices. Here he became the centre of 
a most happy and exemplary domestic life, as well as the object of 
a devoted affection to many who formed his ever-widening social 
circle. He died in 1834 of inflammation of the lungs, calm, col- 
lected, and ‘‘ with a look full of love.” 

Schleiermacher was a man of large social sympathies’. He 
numbered among his friends many of the notabilities of the day, 
particularly Frederic Schlegel, from whom however “ inner 
divergencies ” in some degree afterwards separated him. 
Schleiermacher was attracted, it is said, by affectional no less 
than intellectual affinities ; so that men of fine moral disposition, 
even if not remarkable for mental endowments, readily engaged 
his attention. A quiet self-confidence, an ‘unalterable com- 

sure,” with a deep but not vehement love, seem to have been 

is predominant qualities. As a religious teacher, his influence 
was incalculable. 
the deepest Christian ideas to practical life and to the actual con- 





He was noted for his ‘‘ constant application of | 


dition of the Church, of family life and of the Fatherland.” His | 


‘* discourse proceeded in an uninterrupted stream, and every word 
was from the times and for the times.” He is described as 
physically small and insignificant, with a countenance beaming 
with intellect, and his clear, sonorous, penetrating voice ringing 
through the overflowing church. William Humboldt classes him 
with those men whose speaking exceeds their writings in power. 
His strength, he tells us, lay in the character of his words. ‘ It 
would be wrong to call it rhetoric, for it was so entirely free from 
art. It was the persuasive, penetrative, kindling effusion of a 
feeling which seemed not so much to be enlightened by one of the 
rarest intellects as to move side by side with it in perfect unison.” 
With such a mighty gift of speech, we do not wonder that 
Schleiermacher exerted an influence, as a kind of prophetic man, 
over children, students, and persons of the highest culture; so 
that, when he was borne to his eternal rest, he was followed by 
‘a train of mourners on foot extending upwards of a mile in 
length, succeeded by one hundred mourning coaches, headed by 
the equipages of the King and the Crown Prince,” the whole 
forming a funeral procession in ‘‘ the streets of Berlin, the like of 
which that capital had rarely before witnessed ! ” ; 
HILL’S TRAVELS IN CHILI, PERU, &e. 

ARRIVING at Valparaiso from the Society Islands at a date not 
specified, Mr. Hill lost an opportunity of adding one capital item 
to his ‘‘ impressions de voyage,” for he slept soundly in his cabin 
during an earthquake that thumped and shook the ship in the 
harbour on the night of her arrival. It did little damage on 
shore, but all who felt it were smitten with that amazement and 
terror which no familiarity with this great natural phenomenon 
seems capable of blunting. Commerce has introduced many 
foreign residents into Valparaiso, the most numerous of whom 
are English, and this is what their countrymen learned of their 
social condition : 

“* Our merchants at home send their earliest ventures commonly in small 
vessels commanded by trusty masters, who dispose of their cargoes and pur- 
chase the staple — of the country, with which they return. The 
second step of the British merchant is to establish the captain of his trading 
vessel as his agent, at the port at which he has opened a profitable source of 
commerce, which is the beginning of the settlement of the English mer- 
chants. The next step is a change in the relations between the merchant 
and his agent, who has now become a merchant on bis own account, and 
imports the goods of his former principal, to whom he returns the produce 
of the country where he is settled. Such of these new residents a3 are mar- 
ried men, now usually send for, or fetch, their families. Such as are 


* Travels in Peru and Mezico. By S. S. Hill, Author of * Travels in Siberia,” 
&e. In two volumes. Published by Longman and Co, 














single, look out for an opportunity to meet suitable English wives; and 
either because they are less particular about the elegance than the useful 
acquirements of their wives, or because they are more limited in their 
choice, they marry girls who have come out as servants with the wives of 
their compatriots. In the course of time, as the merchants acquire wealth 
they require clerks, for whom they send to their own country; and those 
who come out to them being generally young men of a more refined class 
than that to which their employers and their wives formerly belonged, there 
results the most anomalous state of society, which our English tendency to 
extremes in classification serves to foster. The former servant, now mer- 
chant’s wife, with, perhaps, a young family growing up better instructed 
than herself, disdains the company of mere clerks, and the clerks think they 
may justly despise the families of their principals. From these feelings 
arise Jealousy and envy, which destroy ali agreeable intercourse; and this 
was generally the state of society among the English residents at the great 
port of Chili at the time I was there.” * 

There is much to justify the favourable view which Mr. Hill 
takes of the state and prospects of Chili. The climate is the 
finest that is to be found on the western coast of South America, 
and there are few countries inhabited by any of the European 
race where the inhabitants enjoy so near an exemption from in- 
fectious and endemic diseases, It is advantageously situated for 
commerce; itsagricultural and pastoral capabilities are considerable, 
although it contains a large proportion of waste land ; and some of 
its mines of silver and copper are worked with profit, but they pro- 
bably bear buta small proportion to the mineral wealth concealed 
in the unexplored recesses of itscordilleras. The development of 
all these sources of national wealth is favoured by an exemption 
from political evils such as no other South American republic 
enjoys. At Santiago, the capital, now connected with Valparaiso 
by railway, Mr. Hill had a long interview with the president of 
the republic, whose observations impressed him with the modera- 
tion of the men in power, and the ability with which the affairs 
of government were conducted. In reply to his congratulations 
on the internal peace and good order for which Chili was so 
much distinguished above the other republics of the continent, 
the president said— 

‘* * Seiior, you are right in believing that Chili alone of all the ancient 
Spanish colonies has flourished under the republican system of government. 
She is, in fact, the only state that has not been positively retrogade from the 
very epoch of independence. Many reasons have been given for the progress 
of our country ; but that which it is generally agreed has been chiefly in- 
strumental in the good work is our having corrected the two most mischiev- 
ous errors in the character of the Spanish race, pride and contempt of fo- 
reigners. The true Spaniard will be taught by no one, and respects no one 
of another race. Chili has embraced’ every opportunity of improving her 
institutions, by comparing them with those of other nations, and thus en- 
deavouring to correct their defects. She has received with willingness, 
and entertained with respect, every foreigner who has landed on her shores, 
impressed with the assurance that whatever might be his objects or pursuits, 
they would be either directly or indirectly beneticial to the commonwealth. 
Our country is admirably Situated for the commerce of the Pacific; and 
mercantile pursuits have here fallen almost entirely into the hands of the 
Europeans who have settled among us, especially the English and French, 
who, after acquiring riches and influence, have for their own sakes so dis- 
posed of these as to encourage tranquillity and order, which are so necessary 
to accomplish the great ends of government—security of person and property. 
Thus many wise laws have been enacted in this republic, which the other 
states have not been able to imitate, and many improvements have been en- 
couraged, while slavgry, that dangerous anomaly in a free state, has been 
long abolished. Moreover, such respect for the laws of the country has been 
maintained by the measures adopted by the executive authority, that the 
greatest danger to a free state, the loss of power in that branch of the 
government, has not hitherto been the fate of this commonwealth.’”’ 

Our traveller made but a short stay in Chili, and proceeded 
thence by sea to Islay, touching at some places on the way. At 
Cobija, the only port of Bolivar, he had the pleasure of conver- 
sing with the chief magistrate of the district, a well-educated 
gentleman, who had this in common with the majority of the 
Cwsars, that he owed his recent elevation to a successful revolt of 
the turbulent soldiers, and the death of his predecessor in battle. 
Such is the system of election, municipal, provincial, and general, 
which is prevalent in most of the republics of South America. 
At Iriquiqui he beheld a place which stands in the first rank 
among the most desolate anywhere occupied by semicivilized man. 
The town is chiefly peopled with Indians; most of the dwellings 
are composed of rags fixed on poles; the soil may be said to con- 
sist of mud and stones, and the only water that he used for do- 
mestic purposes is that which is supplied by two public distil- 
leries. 

‘* During the whole of the passage along the shores of Chili, Bolivia, and 
Pert, we observed the coast to be formed of the same high lands and irregu- 
lar steps, generally of a light sandy colour and of utter sterility. The coun- 
try appeared everywhere as uninviting for every kind of industry save 
mining, as any that I have ever seen.” 

From Islay, the port of Arequipa, Mr. Hill crossed a sandy de- 
sert and a ridge of hills to that second city of Peru, where he had 
ocular as well as oral evidence of the moral degradation into 
which the Spanish race has fallen throughout the whole state. 
The Spaniards in Europe do not seem to be an indelicate people, 
but in Arequipa their descendants of both sexes are plainly re- 
gardless of the commonest restraints of decency. The stranger 
cannot walk the streets in any direction without being shocked 
with spectacles unparalleled in any city in the world beyond the limits 
of Peru, and the private lives of the inhabitants accord with their 
open insensibility to shame. Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru, 
standing nearly 12,000 feet above the sea, was the next city 
visited by Mr. Hill, after a long and arduous journey in whie 
two children belonging to a party he had joined suffered severely 
from the effects of the rarefied atmosphere. Death from that 
cause is no unirequent termination of a journey in those elevated 
regions, especially if the traveller be very young or very old, or 
of a plethoric habit of body. Quadrupeds are as much dis 
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as man, and in some instances even more so, when breathing 
‘‘the difficult air” of the Sierras, and are unable to bear the 
ame burthens there as they are accustomed to on lower ground. 
All the native animals of high mountain regions have their lungs 
largely developed ; birds that soar high in the air may be said to 
be all lungs, for they breathe even through their bones ; and Dr. 
Bennett informed our author at Cuzco that he had examined the 
lungs of Indians of the Sierra after death, and found them of 
considerably greater volume than those of the people of the lower 
country. 

The insecurity of life and property throughout Peru was illus- 
trated by an affair that occurred in Cuzco during Mr. Hill’s visit. 





For several weeks an armed gang had been committing atrocious | 


street robberies and burglaries, and might have continued to do 
so with impunity, if they had not been so imprudent as to shock 
— opinion by breaking into a convent. The governor, who, 
‘or a wonder, happened to be an honest and courageous man, dis- 
covered their place of meeting, led a party against them in person, 
and, after a fight with twenty-three of them, killed one and cap- 
tured eleven. A few days afterwards— 

“The judge of the department, by what circumstances influenced was not 
well known, sent word to the prefect to inform him, that after a full ex- 
amination of the matter he saw no grounds whatever for the detention of 
the prisoners, and that they must be immediately released. The prefect’s 
answer however was, that he would give up his own life before he would 
set one of the robbers at liberty. And this was all that occurred relating to 
this affair while I was at Cuzco. While mentioning this worthy judge’s 
interference with the course of justice at Cuzco, I may remark that nothing 
is so uncertain as the law throughout Peru. Asa general rule, it is esti- 
mated that when a suit is brought, the richest party is almost sure to gain. 
This is not however effected by the direct presentation of bribes, though 
that is said to be not unfrequently done, but by the prolongation of the suit 
by the court until one of the parties is quite unable to pay any further ex- 
penses, and as a matter of course has a verdict against him.” 

In Lima the universal corruption of public and private life ap- 
pears to be even more profound, if that be possible, than in the 
other cities of Peru. The population is decreasing at a very rapid 
rate under the influence of many causes, prominent among which 
is the immorality of the people. Infanticide is believed to be very 
common, and it is known that the deaths far exceed, and it is even 
said double, the births. It is Mr. Hill’s belief, which he shares 
with many sensible Peruvians and resident Europeans, “ that 
everything in the country is now gradually tending towards the 
reéstablishment of the ancient Peruvians in the territorial rights 
which they enjoyed before the invasion of the Spaniards, though 
the time is not yet ripe for so great a change.” The same con- 
viction is expressed by the German traveller, Von Tschudi, an 
English translation of whose book appeared about ten years ago. 
The white creoles are aware that their wretched Government can 
do nothing but accelerate the extinction of their race, and the 
ablest of them abstain from taking any part in politics. One of 
them said to Mr. Hill at Arequipa, ‘‘ There is nothing, Sir, so dis- 
reputable in Peru as to be mixed up in any way with the Govern- 
ment;” and elsewhere, says our traveller, ‘‘I have heard many 
men of abilities and moderate politics declare that, happen what 
might, they would never disgrace themselves by any interference 
with, or by taking any part in, political affairs.” The Indians are 
increasing in numbers whilst the whites are dwindling away, and 
are already, to a great extent, fully equal to them in mental cultiva- 
tion. Facilities are open to them for receiving the best education 
the country can afford. It is quite within their power to make 
themselves superior to the white and mixed population in the art 
of war; and though the Government takes what precautions it 
ean to prevent their acquiring arms, it is not probable that these 
will be long effectual, for the inveterate yearning of the Indians 
for independence is now strengthened and justified by the con- 
sciousness of their rise above the level of the dominant races in 
moral as well as physical strength. 





VOLPE’S HOME AND THE PRIEST.* 

Stenor Grrotamo Vorre could not have chosen a better season 
for introducing his book to the public. His story relates to the 
period which immediately led to the present position in Italy ; its 
pe interest culminating and mingling in the events of 1848, 

ts object is to expose the vices and machinations of the priest- 
hood, and to show how the priest, himself the victim of a false 
system, becomes an engine of corrupting tyranny in the family 
and in the State. In the working out of his tale, he presents the 
English reader with a very truthful representation of the daily 
life of the tonsured orders, of their ceremonies and slavish obser- 
vances, of the way in which they dictate the answers of women in 
the confessional, and of the hold they get over the pockets as well 
as over the souls of their victims. It is a story of real life con- 
verted into fiction for the purposes of plain speaking. The scene 
opens in the province of Lunaco, with which the writer is fa- 
miliar, and it is a very faithful portraiture of actual life in that 
picturesque part of the country. The narrative for some time is 
confined to the town of Lunaco and its neighbourhood ; but after- 
wards we are carried to Venice, where, mixing with the students, 
the priests, and society in general, we sec the way in which the 
Italian mind has been partly depressed and depraved, and partly 
kept ina state of constant insurrection and reaction against the 
Vicious despotism of Austria. The Signor has constructed his 
story so that it shall tell in every way against the Church of 
Rome, and the wearers of the ‘‘abhorred priestly vestment.” He 
writes with a strong animus difficult for the English reader to 


* The Home and the Priest, By Girolamo Volpe. In three volumes. Published 
by Newby. 





appreciate ; his intense sense of what he is aiming at, and the ef- 
forts he makes to give expression to his powerful feelings, will 
probably render him liable to the charge of melodramatic exag- 
geration. The fact is, the natural grace and delicacy of his style 
are seen as it were through a fog; for, although the translation ¢s 
executed with much ability, it ioe seareely surmounted the diffi- 
culty of rendering into English the extreme finish of a cultivated 
Italian. This is peculiarly observable in some of the most strik- 
ing and explosive scenes, where our language appears inadequate 
to the demands made upon it. Allowing for this disadvantage, 
the Home and the Priest has many things to recommend it, and 
whether the author strays into politics, religious controversy, or 
the troubled path of love, he keeps steadily to his purpose of 
showing up the abuses of priesteraft, the profession that depraves 
its own followers and renders it impossible for the more impulsive 
or less exalted of them to remain virtuous. 

The first volume introduces us to the beautiful heroine, Amalia 
Fossombroni, who is the orphan granddaughter of a titled lady. 
The country residence is a perfect portrait of Italian life in villa- 
giatura, and the girl is a fair type of the most engaging of Italian 
womanhood. She is gentle, ardent, and impressionable. Early 
thrown upon the world by the death of her only relation, her very 
virtues become pitfalls, and she passively allows herself to be domi- 
uated by the priest. Inher youth she forms an attachment for 
the hero, Francesco Fantoni, who is born of a gentle family, but 
one inferior to that of the heroine. He is an excellent personifi- 
cation of the best class of Italian students ; laborious, intelligent, 
thoroughly versed in the literature and history of his country ; 
patriotic, and burning with new and liberal ideas ; but rebellious 
alike against the alien tyrant Austria, and the domestic tyrant, 
the Papal hierarchy—as it has been managed. The opinions 
which he cannot conceal attract the notice of the priesthood, even 
before he is brought into action, and make him first an object of 
their attempted seductions, and then of their dislike and appre- 
hension. The sort of incohate persecution to which he is subjected 
drives him into stronger convictions, and in the natural progress 
of the story he becomes a prominent political leader. This is, in 
the abstract, the history of many an Italian patriot. 

But the true and the powerfully-drawn hero in the action of the 
book is a domestic chaplain in the Fossombroni family, Don Giu- 
seppe Lanzini, who is confessedly a strongly marked type of the 
priesthood. He is young, handsome, vigorous, endowed with 
very strong feelings, and an indomitable will. He is the son of 
a very poor family, and is driven into the church against his in- 
clination, because there is no other available opening. His mind, 
which is of no ordinary mould, is thus embittered at the very 
commencement; and his career in the tale is designed to expose 
the fatally dangerous and vitiating incongruities to which such a 
man is liable. Very soon, as might be expected, he falls in love 
with his spiritual protegée, Amalia ; but his priestly position com- 
pels him to dissimulate, and feelings he must not indulge are dis- 
guised under the cloak of hypocrisy. His naturally good quali- 
ties are all perverted and depraved a his having to subject them 
to an unnatural suppression ; and we soon find him using religion 
as the screen and instrument for his personal machinations. For 
instance, he follows his victim about, watches her in her walks, 
pursues her into the midnight chapel, and even into her chamber ; 
thwarts her happiness, and perverts every action and relation of 
her life; and all is done under the veil of sanctity. He is so 
furiously in love, that he is always on the point of breaking out, 
and the idea of a rival is madness, It needs a tragic pen to paint 
the conflicts in the heart of a man, bound by vows, whose passions 
are uncontrollable ; Signor Volpe, however, is quite equal to the 
work, and there is nothing more terrible about his revolting Priest 
than the sudden and ghastly physical a of his countenance. 
Here is a choice specimen of hypocritical disguise carried to the 
foot of the very altar itself. Amalia, for once not spied upon, is 
absent from her seat at the mass, and the jealous chaplain is seized 
with the delirium of suspicion. 

‘** At the Orate Fratres the priest again turns towards the congregation. 
He looks again. Noone. Whocan describe the intense wrath which fills 
his breast? Desolating hatred towards all mankind fills his mind. He re- 

eats the service without knowing what he is saying. He reads the words 
nis missal offers to his eye, but his mind is far away from his missal, far 
from the spot, far from the mass. 

‘* A faintness seizes him, but he determinately resists it, and proceeds 
with the mass. He comes to the consecration, and pronounces the solemn 
words. The people believe that the miracle of Transubstantiation has taken 

lace. That man who, according to Romish credence, holds his God in his 
hand, nourishes in his heart one single thought, one single passion, one 
single desire—the thought of vengeance, the passion of jealousy and hate, 
the desire of blood. The heart of his rival—shall we venture to say it ?— 
would at that moment have been a most acceptable morsel to his burning 
throat, could he have pressed it, quivering, warm, and blesding, between 
his teeth. He could no longer doubt. He felt quite convinced that whilst 
he was engaged in saying mass Francesco and Amalia were together; and 
he who would have bounded over a crater, who would have braved death at 
the mouth of a hundred cannon, who would have trodden over the corpse of 
his mother in his anxiety to prevent this meeting—he was tied to the altar, 
before a group of idiots, to play the farce of the Host, whilst they were 
luxuriating in the pleasure of meeting, of conversing,—perhaps, even, of 
embracing. 

‘He continues mass, Everything is perverted to his eye. The altar, 
the cross, the saints, the candles, all spin round and round, and seem trans- 
formed into a band of mocking, living beings. But the mass must go on. 
He must make superhuman efforts, for he cannot quit the altar. To leave 
Christ! abandon Him on the altar and retire!—impossible! The mass goes 
on, and must go on; and in the meantime he is enduring anguish the more 
terrific that he is compelled to conceal it. He pictures the happy lovers 
among the fields, and flowers, and ineadows, blessed in each other’s apne 
‘Oh, Death, where art thou >—Come to my aid! An age of felicity could 
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not repay the =— of the present moment: it is more than I can endure.’ 
All this while the mass is proceeding. So great was the torment of his soul 
that he felt he must die; but his desire of vengeance made him struggle to 
support life. He declared he would live to revenge himself. Vengeance, 
vengeance, was the cry of his heart, while the mass was still proceeding.” 

The bad mission of the man ouly comes out by degrees, arising 
naturally from the successive development of circumstances. He 
indulges in evil to such an extent that he becomes hardened to 
good; he even falls so low as to become a spy in the service of 
the Austrians,—the most degrading prostitution to which an 
Italian can submit. Don Giuseppe is not naturally diabolical, as 
may be seen by his affection for his mother. He is a hard selfish 
man; but his utter depravity is due in a great measure to the 
force of the circumstances amid which he is placed,—to the dis- 
appointment of natural affections, and the false position of the 

est. He is continually putting restraints upon himself, and 
the forced disguise makes him a hypocrite. Unable to compass 
his own happiness, he plots against the woman he loves. He re- 
presents to her that Francesco is a heretic; he frightens her into 
ecstacies of terror about her own salvation ; and then he inveigles 
her into a marriage with an imbecile nobleman. As chaplain in 
that nobleman’s family, he secures a legacy, and a sort of authority 
over the widow; and he employs his position to pursue a con- 
stant course of insinuation, intrigue, and even intimidation. 
In the end, however, Amalia escapes, her eyes opened to the per- 
tidy of the wicked priest, and the personal history ends in the 
explosion of 1848, There are other priestly characters in the 
book, who have nothing to mumnent them but their ugliness, 
their gormandizing, their treachery, and their general unfitness 
for the clerical office. Don Domenico is an agreeable exception,— 
a perfectly sincere Christian, who, from his very simplicity, can- 
not keep straight with his superiors, and is always in hot water, 
or is engaged in the doing of active good which is not appreciated 
by his superiors. 

Politically the book is of considerable value. Many an essay 
might be written to explain how the position of the priest in 
Italy tends to degrade the man, the office, and the nation, 
but the English reader would scarcely see how it is done. 
Here the essay isdramatised for him ; the argument is urged with 
an instance at each step; and the working of the system is shown 
as it is seen in life. We do not wonder if the English reader 
should feel difficulties in reading the book, for it is not a story by 
an Englishman, the scene laid in Italy, but the world seen by the 
foreigner, with the foreigner’s selection of objects to note, and the 
implied explanation in the foreign form of narrating : it is a faith- 
ful portrait by an Italian, from an Italian point of view. Based 
on the influence of the priest over society in the home, and 
through the family upon the state, it is a cogent illustration of 
the very question which now agitates Italy—the temporal au- 
thority of the Papal priesthood. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

From Montreal comes a noteworthy book, entitled ArcHata; or, 
Srupres or THE Cosmocony any Narurat History or tHe He- 
BREW Scriptures. Its — is indicated by the significant motto on 
the title- , which is borrowed from Professor Whewell—“ The two 
sciences (Theology and Geology) may conspire, not by having any part 
in common, but use, though widely diverse in their lines, both point 
to a mysterious and invisible origin of the world.” The author isa 
professor of - » but he states that the work is not intended as a 
treatise on ements of that science, with theological applications, 
nor as an attempt to establish a scheme of reconciliation between geolo 
and the Bible. It is the result of a series of exegetical studies of the 
first chapter of Genesis, in connexion with the numerous incidental re- 
ferences to nature and creation in other parts of Scripture; and is de- 
signed to afford to geologists and the readers of geological works “a 
digest of the cosmical doctrines to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
when treated strictly according to the method of interpretation proper to 
such documents, but with the actual state of geological science full in 
view.” Although throughout the main part of his work Dr. Dawson 
adheres to the principle of not seeking to reconcile Scripture and natural 
science, he appends to it a final chapter of “‘Comparisons and Conclu- 
sions,” in which he points “ certain manifest and remarkable correspond- 
ences” between the teachings of geology and those of revelation. 

Tue Pre-apamite Man is the title of a curious speculative work by 
an anonymous geologist and orthodox biblical student, who does not 
hesitate to admit with M. Boucher de Perthes and others that stone im- 
plements of human manufacture have been found in the drift near Amiens 
and Abbeville, and elsewhere, and that they must have belonged to men 
who lived in times immeasurably more remote than the creation of Adam. 
For this belief the author thinks he finds sure warrant in the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, for upon close examination he perceives that 
they record two distinct creations of man. The first chapter, and the 
first three verses of the second, form, in his opinion, a complete narrative 
of the creation of the earth, the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and of 
man (verse 4), with the institution of the sabbath; and this narrative is to- 
tally distinct in form and in subject from that which begins with the fourth 
verse of the second chapter, and relates among other things the creation 
of Adam and Eve after the first race, the contemporaries of the megathe- 
rium, had become extinct—probably in the glacial period. To the ques- 
tion, why have not bodily remains of these pre-adamite men been found 
as well as their implements? our author replies that the search for them 
has been very far from exhaustive. The strata in which they lie may be 
covered with ocean waters or with the snows and ice of the polar 
regions. He also hazards a conjecture that the angels, of whose crea- 
tion Scripture gives no explicit account, are no other than his pre- 
adamite men, who have risen from the dead with glorified bodies —which 
it is therefore useless to seek for underground. 

The Member of Sunderland, the only shipowner of note, if we mistake 
not, who stands by the principles of free trade in all their bearings, has 





published a book on the present state of Our Mercuant Surpprye, and 
has dedicated it to another staunch free-trader, the President of the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Lindsay deprecates retaliatory measures for the purpose of 
extorting reciprocity from our maritime rivals, but thinks that the exer- 
tions of our Foreign Minister may be usefully employed in represent- 
ing to foreign Governments the siento which will accrue to their 
people from the adoption of our own free system. He also insists on the 
redemption of the pledge given when the Navigation Laws were re- 
pealed, that the unfair burdens and restrictions affecting merchant ship- 
ping should be removed. Meanwhile, he writes to convince his fellow 
shipowners that the repeal of the Navigation Laws has had nothing to 
do with the depression of which they now complain, and that they will 
best promote their own interests by abandoning their dreams of protec- 
tion, and turning their attention to the removal of those burdens and 
restrictions which still fetter our maritime enterprise. 


The Nortu American Revrew of this month contains an able paper 
on “the China Question,” which is particularly deserving of attention in 
England, as representing the aspect in which that question appears to in- 
telligent and candid observers whose point of view is different from our 
own. 


A cursory survey of the Histortcan Recorp or tHE Frrry-sECOND 
Reem™ent, leads us to think it will prove one of the most important 
contributions to military literature that we have had for many years. 
At a future period we shall make a closer acquaintance with the record 
of this distinguished Regiment. 

Colonel Adye’s book is what it professes to be, A Review oF THE 
Crimean War from the point of view of a staff-officer. We shall ad- 
vert to it again when we have before us Mr. Kinglake’s promised his- 
tory of the war. 

Travets 1x Eastern Arnica is the title of two interesting volumes 
by Mr. M‘Leod, late British Consul at Mozambique, whose resolute op- 
position to the slave trade has made his name familiar to the readers of 
English newspapers. 

Tue Hanpsook or Darry Hvsnanpry is the first of a new and 
cheap series in preparation by Mr. Morton, the Agricultural Gazette. 
Each handbook, complete in itself, will comprise one section of farm 
practice, and it is intended that the series shall form a handy library of 
reference for the Farmer, the Bailiff, and the Working Man. 

Books. 

Historical Record of the Fifty-second Regiment (Oxfordshire Light Infan- 
try) from the Year 1755 to the Year 1858. Compiled under the direction 
of the Committee, and edited by W. S. Moorsom, M.1.C.E., late Captain Fifty- 
second Light Infantry, and D.Q.M.G, 

A Review of the Crimean War, to the Winter of 1851-5. By Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral John Adye, C.B., last Assistant Adjutant-General, Royal Artillery. 

Travels in Eastern Africa; with the Narrative of a Residence in Mozam- 
bique. By Lyons M‘Leod, Esq., late H.B.M. Consul at Mozambique. In 
two volumes. 

~ er Shipping ; its present state considered. By W. 8. Lindsay, Esq., 


Lectures on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. 

The Confessional ; a view of Romanism in its actual principles, aims, and 
workings. Drawn up chiefly from Authoritative Papal Sources, and earnestly 
recommended to the dispassionate consideration of Christendom. By John B. 
Beard, D.D. 

Corayda ; a Tale of Faith and Chivalry: and other Poems. By Ernest Jones. 

Learn and Teach. A Poem, in two Parts. By Chandos Hoskyns Abrahall, 

Poetry for Play Hours. By Gerda Fay. With eight Illustrations. 

Handbook of Dairy Husbandry. By John Chalmers Morton. 

Photographs from Original Sketches in the Holy Land and Syria; by Conway 
Shipley, Esq. Part I. 

The Epigrams of Martial. Translated into English Prose. Each accompanied 
by one or more verse translations, from the works of English Poets, and 
various other sources, 

A Manual of Etymology; or, First Steps to a Knowledge of the English Lan- 
guage. By Robert Sullivan, LL.D., T.C.D. 

Lethelier. By Edward Heneage Deering. In two volumes. 

The Hallow Isle Tragedy. In three volumes. 

Zhe Doll’s Pic-Nic. By M.A. 

Lectures on the Mountains ; or the Highlands and Highlanders as they were 
and as they are. First Series. 

A Handy Book on the Law of Masterand Servant, Employer and Employed, 
as regards their Ciril Rights. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, 

New Epirions anp Reprints. 

The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A. By John William 
Cole. In two volumes. 

Old Leaves gathered from Household Words. By W. Henry Wills. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, for the Use of Schools, and for Genera! 
Reference. By Robert Sullivan, LL.D., T.C.D., Barrister-at-Law, &c. Tenth 
edition, improved and enlarged. 

Handbook of the Court ; the Peerage ; the House of Commons. Tenth Year. 

The Sea Lions, or the Lost Sealers. By J. Fennimore Cooper. Illustrated 
from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 

Auld Lang Syne. By Robert Burns. Illustrated by George Harvey, B.S.A. 

Hunting Songs and Miscellaneous Verses. By R. E. Egerton Warburton. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

A volume of “ Poems and Essays,” by the late William Caldwell 
Roscoe, edited by his brother-in-law, Richard Holt Hutton, is announced 
as immediately forthcoming by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. announce the commencement, on the Ist 
of Febr next, of a monthly reissue of the ‘‘ Spectator,” to be com- 
pleted in about a dozen parts. 

Sir John Walsh, M.P., author of “‘ Chapters of Contemporary His- 
tory,” is preparing a volume on “ The Practical Results of the Reform 
Act of 1832.” 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. will publish immediately a new 
work by Miss Agnes Strickland, called “‘ Old Friends and New Ac- 
quaintances.”” 

Mr. Skeet has in the press two volumes of travels, entitled “ Four 
Years in Burmah,” by W. H. Marshall, Esq., former editor of the Ran- 
goon Chronicle. 

The fifth and concluding volume of Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable 
C. Cust’s “ Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century,” is announced 
as forthcoming by Mr. W. Mitchell, Charing Cross. is last volume 
will comprise the history from 1796 to 1803. 
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Some further antiquarian works are promised by the Camden Society 
in the “ Letters of George Lord Carew, afterwards Earl of Totnes, to 
Sir Thomas Roe,” and the “ Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, 
selected from the papers of John Foxe, the Martyrologist.” The first of 
these books will be edited by Mr. John Maclean, and the second by Mr. 
John Gough Nichols. ; 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. announce as forthcoming a volume 
of extracts from the works of the present Emperor of the French, under 
the title “‘ Napoleon the Third on England and English History, as sct 
forth by himself in his own Writings.” 4 

A new work by Paul Lacroix, known under the nom de plume of 
“‘ Jacob le Bibliophile,” is among the forthcoming books of the Paris 


press. It is to be cailed “‘ Amour des Enfans des Hommes avec les 


Etres Surnaturels;" from which striking title the contents may be | 


guessed. 

The second volume of the “ Portraits Contemporains,” by M. Jaques 
Reynaud, has appeared in Paris. It will be followed by two more 
volumes, which will complete the work. , 

Two semi-official pamphlets, both in reply to the famous “ Le Pape 
et le Congrés.”” have simultaneously appeared in Paris. 
titled “* La Maison de Lorraine et I’Opinion Publique,” is generally 
believed to emanate directly from the Grand Duke of Tuscany; and the 
second, a larger work, accompanied by numerous documents, entitled 
‘La Duchesse de Parme devant l'Europe,” is said to come from the 
Princess named in the title. Its ostensible author, however, is M. 
Henry de Riancey, editor of the Union. 

The French Minister of Commerce and Agriculture has issued a new 
volume of the great work, “ Statistique Générale de la France.” It 
contains, among other information, the statistics of the working of the 
French system of “‘ Assistance Publique,” from 1842 to 1853. 

The last two volumes of the “‘ Histoire du Port Royal,” by M. Sainte- 
Beuve, and a Supplement to M. G. Vapereau’s “ Dictionnaire Universel 
des Contemporains,”” published by Hachette and Co., have appeared this 
week. The last-named work brings the list of biographies of celebrated 
men up to July, 1859. 

A work on political economy, entitled ‘ Etude Economique sur les 
Tarifs de Douanes,”” by M. Amé, one of the directors of the French 

‘ustomhouse department, has been published by Guillaumin, Paris. 

M. Léon de Wailly, already known as the translator of Burns, who 


| fluctuations in the profits of the other amusements. 








The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement at Paris, in- 
cluding theatres, café-concerts, balls, and miscellanies, amounted for the 
whole year 1859 to 13,969,533 franes 13 cents., being an increase of 
91,033 franes 53 cents. on those of 1858. This increase is produced b 
the theatres alone, in the face of a decrease in the other items. Indeed, 
during the six years from 1854 inclusive the aggregate receipts of the 
theatres have steadily increased—allowance being of course made for the 
effect of the exceptional year 1855, when the Exposition brought an 
unusual multitude to Paris—while there has been considerable 
A comparison 
between the receipts of the two months, November and December 1859, 
shows an increase in those of the latter. 

The fact cannot be generally known that the spot in Highgate 
Cemetery occupied by the remains of the late Mrs. Warner, one of the 
most esteemed of modern actresses, is not indicated by so much as a com- 
mon tombstone. It is unnecessary to state that the lady was one of the 


. most valuable members of Mr. Macready’s company both at Covent 


The first, en- | 


Garden and at Drury Lane, and that she codperated with Mr. Phelps in 
promoting the dramatic reform of Sadler’s Wells. ; 


Music. 

Though the “run” of the pantomimes is not yet over, yet it is so 
much slackened that it has become necessary to give greater attraction 
to the other portions of the theatrical bills of fare. At the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, who have been taking 
their ease since the beginning of the Christmas holidays, have returned 
to their work. They reappeared on Wednesday in The Crown Dia- 
monds, one of the strongest pieces of their repertory. Miss — had 
much need of repose, and has profited by it; for everbody remarked her 
renovated health and vigour. La Caterina is the very best of her parts, 
and she acted and sang it with even more than her usual spirit and bril- 
liancy. The fair Louisa is the interpreter, par excellence, of Auber’s 
music. In it she has no competitor among ourselves, and no superior 
even on the boards of the Opéra Comique ; and we have often wondered, 





' therefore, why she has not appeared in a greater number of Auber’s de- 


has just published, through Poulet-Malassis and Co., a couple of volumes | 


of “ Opuscules Humoristiques de Swift.”’ 

In the town library of Ghent there have been discovered some ancient 
MSS. proving that the art of oil-painting was known in Belgium as 
early as 1328, and that consequently the brothers Van Eyk (1410), 
generally believed to be the inventors, cannot claim that honour, 

The Russian General J. Bartholomei has published, under the auspices 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, a volume of 
‘* Lettres Numismatiques et Archéologiques sur la Transcaucasie.” 


Che OGheratres. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's dramatized version of The Tale of Two Cities, 
with which Mr. Charles Dickens inaugurated his periodical Al/ the Year 
Round, was to have been produced at the Lyceum on Wednesday last, 


but the extensive preparations required to give due effect to the scenes | 


lightful pieces, especially in two of the best of them, L’ Ambassadric: 
and Le Domino Noir. Both of them, moreover, are well suited to the 
means of the theatre, and their production would be attended with the 
most brilliant success. They are foreign, to be sure; but that we hold 
to be no objection. We would give due weight to the just claims of 


| native talent,” but not to the exclusion from the English stage of 


works which (we regret to say) the utmost amount of our present native 


| talent is unable to compete with. Two new works of home growth are 


‘“‘underlined” on the bills of the theatre: Mr. Henry Leslie’s operetta 


| on the subject of Dick Turpin, and Mr. Vincent Wallace’s Lurline, 


| which has been long expected. 


illustrative of the french Revolution, have necessitated its postponement | 


to next Monday. 

Mr. W. Cooke is about to retire from the management of Astley’s, 
where he has reigned for seven years. Who will be his successor in a 
property that once included an equestrian monopoly, but which now ex- 
poses the manager to an endless competition with French and American 
Gymnasts ? 
have had a serious influence on the geography of London horsemanship. 


Parisian THRATRICALS, 

The 15th instant, being the 240th anniversary of Moliére’s birthday, 
was celebrated with the traditional honours at the two “legitimate” 
houses, the Théatre Francais and the Odéon, and also by the Moliére- 
Banquet, over which, as usual, Baron Taylor presided. At the Théatre 
Francais, Tartuffe was followed by Le Malade Inaginaire, played with 
all the intermédes and ceremonies, which are familiar to every reader of 
French dramatic literature, but are omitted in ordinary representations. 

At the Palais Royal two short pieces, somewhat novel in idea, have 
been produced. One, written by MM. E. Martin and de Najac, and en- 
titled Jeune de Ceur, shows the fortunes of an old provincial notary, who 
pursuing a singular system of ethics has passed a virtuous youth that he 
may accumulate sufficient wealth to be vicious in his old age. When 
the happy day arrives that liberates him from the fetters of propriety he 
comes to Paris, resolyed to plunge into every sort of dissipation, but he is 
soon involved in scrapes so serious and so numerous that he is only too 
glad to return to the dull respectability of his country town. The would-be 
sinner is played by M. Arnal. The other piece which is by MM. La- 
biche and Mare Michel, is called J’ invite /e Colonel, the declaration of 
which the title consists ‘being the words uttered by a pretty woman in 
order to terrify into subjection an erratic husband, played by M. Ravel. 
The Colonel in question is the most harmless of men ; nevertheless the 
lady does not scruple to pretend that he pursues her with protestations 
of love, and if ever the unhappy husband endeavours to procure a little 
liberty, the threat to invite the Colonel to dinner at once reduces him to 
silence, Like all governments founded on illusion, the tyranny of Ma- 
dame Carbonnel at last crumbles to pieces through her husband’s dis- 
covery of the dreaded Colonel’s true character. 

At the Théatre Impérial du Cirque there is a military spectacle by 
M. Dennery, entitled Z’ Histoire d’un Drapean, illustrating the career of 
the elder Napoleon. 

M. Grassot, the celebrated comedian of the Palais Royal, died on the 
18th instant, after an illness which, for two months, confined him to his 

Another recent death of great importance to the musical world is 
that of the composer M. Girard, who expired almost suddenly, a few 
days before. Since 1846 he had held the post of conductor at the Opera, 
- - illness which proved fatal attacked him in the middle of a re- 

earsal, 








The conversion of the Alhambra Palace into a circus must | 





We hope they will do credit to our 
native school of art. 

The only musical entertainment of any note during the week was the 
Monday Popular Concert. It resembled the previous concerts of the 
series in the purely classical style of the music, the excellence of the per- 
formance, the magnitude of the audience, and the discriminating warmth 
of the applause. The most notable feature was the masterly pianoforte 
performances of Herr Pauer, who, in a fine sonata of Hummel anda 
trio of Haydn (in which he was accompanied by Sainton and Piatti), 
showed that he has no superior among the pianists of the day. 

The Glasgow Musical Festival has been held this week. On the first 
evening, Tuesday, Elijah was performed in the City Hall to a crowded 
and fashionable audience. The instrumental orchestra and chorus were 
above five hundred strong. The principal singers were Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Miss Witham, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. Weiss; and the organ part was sustained by Mr. Henry 
Smart. The performance is described as excellent in every respect. On 
the subsequent days the performances (the accounts of which have not yet 
reached us) consisted of Mr. C. Horsley’s new oratorio, Gideon, composed 
expressly for this festival, and The Messiah. 

Music appears to have revived at Milan, under the altered political 
circumstances of that most musical city. The company at the Scala is 
said to be stronger than it has been for many years, and the theatre is 
flourishing. At the Carcano Theatre a new opera, entitled Maria Tudor, 
and founded on Victor Hugo's drama of that name, was produced a few 
days ago with brilliant success. The composer is a Russian—Maestro 
Kachperoft. 


Fiur 


rts. 


LONDON ART-UNION PRINTS. 

The prints issued by the Art-Union are a handsome engraving in line 
and stipple after Joseph J. Jenkins’s “‘ Come Along,” and a quarto volume 
of thirty wood engravings by W. J. Linton, after deceased British Artists. 
Jenkins’s picture represents a scene ina field, with reapers in the distance. 
In the foreground a young and pretty gleaner has just crossed a brook, and 
is encouraging a child, who has been following her, and hesitates on the 
other side of the stepping-stones. Very few artists equal Jenkins in his 
manner of giving at once a beau ideal of comeliness and the freedom of 
nature: the incident is pleasing of its kind, and it is in the artist's 
happiest manner. The engraving is excellent—delicate, forcible, genial, 
and full of colour. 

But the quarto volume will in future years often be taken from the 
library to show a triumph of wood engraving, We have sometimes 
wished that Bewick could have seen what his best pupil has accomplished 
in these later days, when the art of wood engraving has been so far de- 
veloped. The list of thirty includes every variety that the —— 
school has produced ; from Reynolds and “Hogarth, West and Morland, 
to Lawrence and Joha Martin, with Gainsborough, Haydon, Etty, and 
Turner, The manner is as different as the names. We have Haydon’s 
heavy-limbed and heavy-tinted Curtius flinging himself down the ¢ asm ; 
Boddington’s ‘‘ Coast Scene,”’ Fuseli’s hard-featured “Witches in Mac- 
beth,” Liverseege’s ‘Village Cobler reading Cobbett’s Register,” Nay- 
smith’s “Scene in Sussex,” Hogarth’s “ Marriage & la Mode ”—the con- 
tract-signing incident, “‘ Wilson’s “ Niobe,” Barry’s “ Victors at Olym- 
pia,” Copley Fielding’s “ Burlington Old Pier in a Squall,” and —T 
other works as various. The engraver had for his material wood, whic 
is stubborn to shape and yet less tenacious than metal, capable only of 
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being handlcd tenderly, so that however cut the fibres shall support each | 
other. It is that unductile material out of which the wood engraver has | 
literally to hew and carve his drawing. But Linton is one of those 
artists who not only master the material but, thoroughly entering into | 
the effect of the scene and every detail thereof, have, before the hand | 
moves and while it moves, a clear perception of the effect to be produced, | 
and of the way in which- the material can bring it out. Thus, wood is 
made to do the work of the master’s pen in sketching every play of fea- 
ture, even as a Hogarth, or a Liverseege, could have done it for himself. 
Morland’s old cob leaning against his trough in the stable represents 
the animal to the very hair; the huge supernatural drifting clouds and 
flooding light of Wilson’s ‘‘ Niobe”; the breezy atmosphere of Copley 
Fielding’s *‘ Coast Scene;” the transparent light of Boddington’s sun 
glancing across the waters, with the vivid tints in the foreground, are as 
completely rendered as if the stubborn wood could be made to do the 
office of the pencil or the palette. There is the freedom, force, and cha- | 
racter of Bewick, with the degree of finish and completeness exacted by 
modern art. 


} 





GEORGE HARVEY’S AULD LANG SYNE, 
Burns’s ballad has been rendered in five illustrations by George Harvey, | 
and they have been engraved in line by Lumb Stocks, and issued to sub- 
scribers of the Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland, making a very handsome volume. The several plates represent 
the two boys running about the brae, plucking gowans; one of the couple 
sitting footsore in a distant land gazing upon a daisy; the two again 
playing in the brook; the other one aloft in a ship at sea; and the two, 
in later life, drinking their “cup of kindness yet,’ in the heartiest 
fashion of Scotland. There is, indeed, so much Scotch character, so 
much natural truth in the scenes, and so good an artistic effect in the 
composition—-well conveyed by the engraver—that we are not surprised 
at the popularity of the volume in Scotland. 





PHOTOGRAPHED SKETCHES IN THE HOLY LAND, 

Mr. Masters has published the first part in a series of ‘* Photographs from 
original sketches in the Holy Land and Syria, by Conway Shipley, Esq. ;”’ 
this fasciculus giving us one view of Nazareth, one of Baalbec, and two of 
Jerusalem. The photographs are executed by Messrs. Lock and Whitfield. 
The work is interesting chiefly as illustrating the way in which photo- 
graphy may be made to do the work of engraving in copying original 
sketches. 

Mr. Griiner, the eminent engraver, who is well known in this country, 
and is now the keeper of the prints in the Dresden Musuem, has most em- 
phatically added his attestation to the authorship of the Moore Raphael. 

Mr. Morris Moore has lately made an offer which ought to have tested 
the good feeling of the authorities at Berlin, but it seems only to have es- 
tablished evidence of the opposite qualities. In 1856 Mr. Moore was sub- 
jected to a domiciliary visit at night, detained, and examined, apparently 
on the ground of some political suspicions. Having wholly abstained from 
any interference in politics, he challenged investigation, and his permit of 
residence was restored. Nevertheless, almost immediately afterwards he 
received orders to quit Prussia. He now volunteered to accept a disinterested 
reparation for that wanton indignity, by offering that his picture, which had 
received the most admiring attention from King Louis and King Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, and King John of Saxony, should be exhibited in Berlin 
if the Government would provide a suitable place, all proceeds of the ex- 
hibition to go towards the Schiller Fund. It does not seem that the 
Prussian authorities had a feeling elevated enough to appreciate this offer. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 26th of December, at Mobile, U.S., the Wife of Charles Tulin, Esq., 
H.B.M.’s Consul, of a daughter. 

On the 19th of January, at 10, New Burlington Street, the Wife of the Hon. C. 
C. Neville, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at 19, Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Lennox Peel, of a son. 

On the 23d, at 13, Eaton Place, the Wife of Sir Justin Sheil, K.C.B., of a son. 

On the 24th, at Gracedieu Manor, Leicestershire, the Wife of Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esq., of a son. 

On the 25th, in Dover Street, the Wife of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th of December, at Madras, Captain Cavendish Fitzroy, of the Sixty- 
Third Light Infantry, son of Lord Charles Fitzroy, and Aide-de-Camp to the Go- 
vernor of Madras, to Mary, eldest daughter of Lumisden Strange, Esq., of the Sudr 
Court of Madras, and granddaugher of the late Sir Thomas Strange, formerly Chief 
Justice of Madras. 

On the 17th of January, at Upton Church, Torquay, the Rev. Arthur Hugh 
Northcote, grandson of the late Sir Stafford Northcote, to Louisa, only daughter of 
the late H. R. Yorke, Esq. 

On the 17th, at the Parish Church, Bolton, John Leech, jun., Esq., of Staley- 
bridge, to Eliza, youngest daughter of Henry Ashworth, Esq., The Oakes, near 

olton. 

On the 19th, Mathew Somerville Morgan, Esq., of Camden Cottages, and Pals- 
pawn Place, Temple, to Caroline Maria, youngest daughter of the late J. Orrin 

mith, of Hatton Garden. 

On the 19th, at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, by the Rev. Henry Melville, B.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, «nd Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, assisted 
by the Rev. Wm. Wales, M.A., Chancellor of Peterborough, and Rector of Upping- 
ham, Lancelot Llewellyn Haslope, Esq., of Chesterton Hall, Staffordshire, to Emily, 
eldest daugher of Philip Melvill, Esq., late Secretary in the Military Department to 
the East India Company. 

On the 2lst, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. John Oakley, curate, to Clara, 
daughter of Joseph Phelps, Esq., of the Island of Madeira. 

DEATHS. 

On the Ilth of January, at Marbury, Cheshire, Sir Henry Mainwaring Main- 
waring, Bart., in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

On the 12th, at Mahon, Robert Adam Dalzel, H. M.’s Vice-Consul at that port, 
= son of the late Andrew Dalzel, Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 

urgh. 

On the 17th, at Moxhull Park, Warwickshire, Letitia Penelope, Widow of the 
late Hon. Berkeley O. Noel. 

On the 18th, in Portland Place, Amelia Caroline, Wife of Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, 





art. 

On the 18th, at Hatfield House, in the seventy-fourth year of her age, Georgiana 
Lady Cowley, relict of Henry Lord Cowley, and sister to the Marquis of Salisbury. 

On the 19th, at 37, Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Handiey, 
Widow of the late Henry Handley, Esq., of Calverthorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, aged 
sixty. 

On the 19th, Miss Pickersgill, the second daughter of Henry William Pickersgill, 
Esq., R.A., of Stratford Place, aged fifty-two. 

On the 20th, at his residence, 38, Fitzroy Square, Sir William Charles Ross, R.A., 
late Miniature Painter to her Majesty the Queen, in his sixty-sixth year. 

On the 20th, at 6, Lansdown Road, Old Charlton, of bronchitis, Captain Daniel 
James Woodriff, R.N., one of the surviving officers on board H. M.’s ship Bellero- 

hon in the action of Trafalgar, and eldest son of the late Captain Daniel Woodriff, 


.N., C.B. 

On the 23d, at his house, Queen Square, Westminster, in his sixty-first year, the 
Right Hon. Matthew Talbot Baines, late M.P. for Leeds, and formerly Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices. 


Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 














































! 
3 per Cent Consols.. 93g | o4g | 942 | 942 YT) 
Ditto for Account .. 95 42 og | 948 94} 
3 per Cents Reduced 954 95 94] | 95 948 
New 3 per Cents .. coef §=—088 943 943 | 95 943 
Annuities 1880 .........s008 if — oo | == —> 
Annuities 1085 .......cc0000 oo -— 17} | 193 17% 
Kank Stock, 9 per Cent ..... 250 230 | «2308 _— 
India Stock, 10} perCent .... -_—_ 220 ~«C} 223 
Exchequer Bills, 1j¢. per diem. 29 2 | «(3 27 
Exchequer Bonds, 185 ........ /|—=— — =~ | == — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............- e 22 -— ll 13 13 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian «.occcccveee o+ee Sp.Ct.} 5ti French —_ 
Belgian .. : ny } 2 
Ditto..... 94) 
Brazilian..... 433 
Buenos Ayres .. 1103 
Chilian....... | 85} 
Danish ... j 443 
Ditto. 33} 
Datch ° i —- 
DIRCO . ccccve 78% 
French ..... ° 37 
SHARES, 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— 

Bristoland Exeter.......++.++ 1043 PPrTTiTTT $34 
Caledonian 93 =| British Nerth American...... ee 58 
Chesterand Ho 508 i cose 65} 
Eastern Counties........ ° 563 CIO « conccecnenes 39) 





Edinburgh and Glasgow....... : | Commercial of London ececceees 
Glasgow and. South-Western... 1014 | Eng}. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd.| 16 







Great Northern .......++-++0+5+ 107§ London ....ceceeee 


















































Great South. and West.Ireland.) —— London and County . seeese 33 
Great Westerm........se+e008 oe! 67 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 22 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 1003 | London Joint StocK....+seesee- 32% 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......++. — | London and Westminster . 73 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 116} j National Bank ......ce0 603 
London and Blackwall ee 66 | Nationa! Provincial. 80} 
London and North-Western 9g } t 7 i — 
London and South-Western..../ 963 | 403 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. 38} | ool 184 
Midland .....0secceeeeeseeseees 1093 | ° 774 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —- n Av . oe! 293 
North British.........-.+.0-00+ 614 ' on of Australia ...cccccceee 463 
North-Eastern—berwick. 94 Union of London...... ee} 7% 
North-Eastern—York ......++++ 78 | Umity....ccscceee seeerecesoeees 20% 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 35 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central , Ii | East and West India..,..e.++++| 117 
Scottish Midland ° 63 } London ...cccccesee oe] 733 
South -Eastern and Dover .....- 838 | St. Katherine ..... | 783 
Eastern of France eee —— } Wictoria ....... |; 103 
East Indian ........-++.++ eee! = 101 MIscrLLANrove— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ....-. 193 Australian Agricultural,...+++-| 343 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 344 British American Land... “| 27 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 933 | Canada .. ‘| 116 
Great Western of Canada i 12} | Crystal Palac | if 
Parisand Lyons ......... sere] 35% Electric Teleg } 108: 
Mines— | General Steam...... | — 
Australian. ....ceccecesees — | London Discount.... 4 
Brazilian Imperial...... —— | National Discount.....sssseeeee) 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 21} | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. | 80 
Cobre Copper. .....eeeeee eel | Royal Mail Steam.....cecseseee 523 
Rhymney TEM .cccccccccceccee -— } South Australian ..... eeccceees — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, ap.32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 25th day of January 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued ..,.ccesceseeees -£29,342,620 ) Government Debt ....000000+411,015,100 




















} Other Securities........ +. 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin aud Bullion .. ++ 14,867,620 
Silver Bullion....ceceee . - 
£29,342,620 £29,342 ,620 
BANKING DFraRTNEST. 

Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 | Gover nt Securities(inclu- 
TED casnsccenesoce sreekeese «+ 3,295,135 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,411,403 
Public Deposits* 5,529,728 Other Securities.....cseseeees 19,499,757 
Other Deposits ..........+. . 14,079,747 Motes... .cccccces ee eevese 7,715,740 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 860,766 Gold and Silver Coin .....e006 691,476 
£38,318,376 £38,318,376 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div, Acct. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
-j i —* * Co tT, Krit.Cakes £117 0 0.. £0 
: ds 7 9 ppe 
— Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 1 in, Sakon... 1.6. ¢ 
Mexican Dollars ......+.-e-000. 0 0 0 ritish Pig ... 2315 0.. 24 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 22 Steel, Swedish Ke 
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GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jon. 27. 
s s 














a & , . . . & 
Wheat,R.O. 42to47! Fine...... 47to49 ‘Fine...... 68to73 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
Fine. «. 47—49 Foreign,R. 38— 50 Peas, Ho: 32—35 Oats, Feed... 21—23 
Red . 38—44 White F. 53—55 Maple .... 25— 38 | Fine .... 24—25 
Fine ...... 44—46 Rye ........ 28—32 White.... 35—37 Poland ... 23—25 
White Old 44—49 Barley...... 24—27 Blue ...... 0o— 0 Fine .... 25—27 
Tine ...... 49—652 Malting .. 33—42 Beans, Ticks 30—35 Potato.... 28—30 
New...... 40—46 Malt, Ord... 58—638 Harrow... 37—44 Fine .... 31— 32 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. STX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan, 21. | Per Qr. Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... 43s. Ild. | Rye ....... 328. 1@. Wheat.... 43s. 1ld. | Rye ....... 328. Od, 
Barley ..... 34 4 Beans...... 38 3 Barley.... 34 8 | Beans...... 39 5& 
Oats ..... ot 1 Peas ...0.0. 39 2 Oats ...... 21 064 «66 Peas...cce. 37 6 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ......-.6++ per sack 43s.to 46s. Butter—Dest Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 
Seconds ....ecesecececereceeeee 33 — 37 | Carlow, 5i. 18s. to 6/. 2s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship32 — 34 | Bacon, Irish....... +eespercwt. 60s. — 62s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 3! Cheese, Cheshire, fime ....++.0+. 76 — 84 
American .......per barrel 25 — 28 Derby, pale .....+.+ oocce ~70 —72 
Camadian .......seeeeeeees 25 — 28 Hams, York ....... eee — 96 


cscccccces O6 
Eggs, French, per 120, 8. 0d. to 12s. 0d. 





Bread, 5d. to 74d. the 41b. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE anD LEADENHALL.* CaTi Le: MARKET.* Heap or Cattle aT THE 
: a. — . 












s. 8. ¢ 8. &. s. d 8. a. CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto3 8to4 O .... #4 Otods StO5 0} Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 4—3 8—4 2 .... 4 4—5 O—5 6. Beasts., 1,380 ..... 1,140 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 8 wee 4 4— 4 S—5 6! Sheep..17,940 ..... 4,060 
Pork... 3 6—4 4—4 6 wo... 4 4—4 6C—4 10; Calves.. 130..... 204 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0-0 @ .... 0 O—0 O—6 O. Pigs... 250..... 120 

* To sink the offal, per § !b. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 658. to 84s. Down Tezs ....-++0 -perlb. 20}d.to 21d, 
84 — M7 Half-bred Wethers ....cece00. 178 — 18 
Leicester Fleeces . cooce 17 — 19 
Combing Skins ....... ccoccsce ae = 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 






SMITHFIELD. Whroitrcnmaret. CromsrRLanD. 

Hay, Good ......+.. 67%. 7 60s. to Sds.. . to 88s. 
. Inferior ...... 50 59 — 63 65 — 74 
WOW cccscceeee 8 o— o—- 0 
Clover ..ccccccccccee 90 5 — 100 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 2 — 28 30 — 
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HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is NOW OFEN, daily, 
at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East; also in the evening from 
7 to 10. 


ROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of 
the Natural History De partments, British Museum, 
will commence a course of TWELVE LECTURES on FOS- 
SIL MAMMALIA, at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, on Faipay, 3d Fservary, 1860, at Two 
o'clock ; to be continued on each succeeding Fripay at the 
same hour. Tickets ~ be had at the Museum, Jermyn Street. 
Fee for the course, 
RODERICK J. MURCHISON, Director. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S, will com- 
mence A COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY on 
Friday morning, January 27th, at Nine o'clock. They will 











} negotiated and sent for collection. 


| 386, WILL RECEIVE 


be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at | 


21.128. 6d. 
R. W. JELF,D.D., Principal. — 


AT THE MIDDLE SCH¢ 


the same hour, Fee, 





SCHOO L, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. for first-class Mere: antile 
Instruction, there is now accommodation foran INCREASED 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. For Prospectuses apply to R. 
Gairrix and Co., 10. Stationers’ Hall Court, saga ; or to 
the Principal, Jonn Years, LL.D., F.R.G.S 


ENSON’S WATCHE 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. STLVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Benson's Ituvsrnarep Warten 
Pamrutets. Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 


post. 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 


PPS’S HOMQOPATHIC COCOA.— 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 








rocured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for | 


Sold in 1b., 
cers. Each Packet is 
¢ Chemist, London.” 


breakfast, aga: or supper. 
Packets, at ls. per Ib., by ¢ 
labelled, “‘ Jamrs ‘t rps, Homeo pat 








iIb., and 31D. | 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS | 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHTL- 


LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. | 


Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38 , and 4s. ; 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 1Gd., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., and Is. Bd. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent 
market townin England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


HE TALKING CHANDELIER— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes ple consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; 
all Gas- fitters in town and country. 












ac 
and to be obtained of 


I AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- 


NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave. 

“The water is heated in a twinkling.”—Spectator, June 
18, 1859. 


rich | 


arriage-free to any railway station or | 


| Saving, and smoke-consuming furnace, 


y ra 
WOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler. and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 

Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London Cc. 

WILLIAM PU RDY, Manager. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 





ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 


AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 
SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT lst MARCH 1865. 








SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- | 


SURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly be- 
long to the Members of the Society. The last division took 
place at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 
the following 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS: 
A Poticy ror 1000/., patep Ist Maacu, 1832, 

is now increased to 1654/. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these Addi- 
tions may be surrendered to the Society for a present pay 
ment of 363/. 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only 
redecm the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 
the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions. 
THE EXISTING ASSUKANCES AMOUNT TO, £5,272,367 





THE ANNUAL REVENUB....cc.csscccccccecs . 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely 
from the Contributions of Members)............ 1,194,657 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—26, Poultry, E.C. 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ta ANd a . . 
it VENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Large and small Capitalists are invited to investigate the 
merits of this Company as an investment, and oy 
pists asa means of assistance to humble ge nius. From 

variety of inventions daily submitted for inspection, it w ill 
be evident that unusual advantages are possessed of selecting 
such as are of a useful and commercial character, some of 
great promise being now under the consideration of the Di- 
rectors. 

A working model of a self-fuel supplying, coal and labour 
is now on erhibition 
at the manufactory, all orders for which are to be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Company. This Patent is interesting 
to the Engineer and nationally and com mercially important, 
from the saving it eifects (60 per cent) in the consumption 











| of coal by the entire combustion of its smoke, and other im- 


! 
To be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy ' 


repositories. oh 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 


® warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, t trunks, port &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite "H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co..8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every on of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth -brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the rs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, coound and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 
RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting } he = is supplied by the 
M fitting 











OC-MAIN PAD and PATENT with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A bora ay ts circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacture 

. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Trass, 16s. , 214., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, 1+. 
A Double Truss, 3is. éa.. d2s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage, ls, 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, ‘42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, 

Post-office orders to be made payable to SOuN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
RiLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ana all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are cena we in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
= nee ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. "éd. to 16s. each 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


—Rheumatic Pains and Tic Dolereur.—These diseases 
are most distressing, sometimes for years baffling all medical 
skill, which frequently fails to alleviate the sufferings. In 
no case hitherto reported have Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills disappointed. The attack soon becomes milder, and 
the intervals between paroxysms longer. The Ointment ex- 
erts a peculiarly soothing iniluence over the irritable nerves 
and muscles, relaxing spasms, and subduing pain, neither of 
which return, whilst its power remains. The Pills restore 
the body from a weak and debilitated condition to a state of 
health. Both Ointment and Pills, simultancously used, in- 
variably replace misery by happiness and strength. 











portant advantages. As the efficiency of this furnace has 
been proved beyond question, an inspection of the model is 
earnestiy requested, which will explain the principles of the 
invention as well as by seeing the furnace in operation. 
Also a beautiful specimen of Photography on Wood, by 
which a great saving is effected, is now to be seen at ‘the 
Offices, where terms for the sale of the Patent can be had. 
Applications for es and Prospectuses giving the fullest 
information, to be made at the Company's Offices, 1, 2, and 
3, Gough Street North, Gray's Inn Road, London. 
WILLIAM ADDISON, Secre seseaenee. 








“DINNEFORD 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 


~~ | eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an — Aperient Draught, whichis highly 

Prepared by Dixxzronp and 
Co. lh. Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL [IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or of work 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
32. 15s. to 33%. 10s. ; ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. lzs.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11L.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2!. 15s. to 18!.; Chimney- oa, from 
12. 8s. to 80l. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this —e 











with 





Bedsteads, from........+++++++ + 12s. 6d. to 202. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from.. eves 8s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from . 6s. 0d. to 7l. 7s. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate. ) 
Pure Colza Oil .......000-sseeeeee «eee 48. per gallon. 


(\UTLERY WARRANTED. The most 


varied assortment of bg E CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 3j-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, ls.; if 
to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivo! 
33s. ; if with silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s. ; white bone table 
knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table knives, 7s. ‘ba. r dozen ; dessert: 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handied table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from ls. each, The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. Illustrated 
Catalogues sent (by post) free. 


7 
\ ILLIAM §S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by t. Itcontains upwards 
of 400 Iilustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and6, 
Perry's Place, London.—Established 1820. 


| 





Bee HAM AND EDGBASTON 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
INSTITUTED 1838. 
Heap Masten—The Rey. Charles Badham, D.D. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 
Secoyp Masren—The Rev. Frederick ite Hare, M.A. late 
Senior Fellow of Clare College, Cam 
Tuinp Master—The Rey. Thomas York, B.D. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
Frencu Mastex—Mons. Achille Albites, M.A. and LL.B. of 
the University of Paris. 
Geaman Master—W. Bock, Esq. Ph.D. 
Lecrvger on Cuemistay—George Gore, Esq. 
JUNLOR DEPARTMENT. 
Parncirat—The Rey. 5. Franklin Hiron, B.A. Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin. 
Frencu Masrer—W. Bock, Esq. Ph.D. 


Drawine Masrer—Mr. Charles Docker. 
Dancine Masren—Mr. J. H. Ridgway. 

This institution is conducted on principles which render it 
available to parents of all religious denominations, and all 
corporal punishment is excluded from it. 

The Course combines the best parts of Classical Instruc- 
tion, with a first-rate Commercial Education, and the acqui- 
sition of the Modern Languages. 

The School stood first of all England at the Oxford Middle 
Class Examination, instituted in 1855, and has ‘continued to 
maintain its high position in the subsequent Examinations 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The School Fees vary from 8/. to 207. 

The Head Master, Mr. York, Mr. Hiron, and Dr. Bock, re- 
ceive Boarders. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, 27, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, or at the 
School. 

- R. KETTLE, Secretary. 


\ MANCHESTER AGENCY. —A Gentle- 


man holding an appointment offering unusual facili- 
ties for the promotion of business in Manchester and in South 
Lancashire is desirous of meeting with an AGENCY in con- 
nexion with an old established LIFE and FIRE OFFICE, 
ART UNION SOCIETY, &c. ; or,a respectable Commercial 
Firm would be treated with. Unexceptionable references, 
Address—Mr. 8., Mr. Tweepie, 337, Strand, London, W.C. 


MPORTANT NOTICE — 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled — are now making and offer- 
ing for Sale an Imitation of 
GLENFIEL D STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Grascow and Lonpow. 


r Farr yxy 

{CONOMY AND EXCELLENCE,— 

E. MOSES and SON, MERCHANT TAILORS, 

GENERAL OUTFITTERS, &c., undertake to combine 

economy and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man- 

ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 

firm in London or elsewhere. The vast scale on which their 

business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
traders with a less extensive list of customers would 

utterly ruinous. 

JUVENILES’ CLOTHING in every variety. 

The BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 
qualities. The most skilful English and foreign cutters are 
employed, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly styles. 

A large and well-assorted Stock of Hosiery, Drapery, 
Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes, &c. 

E. Moses and Son wish it to ne pectantenty observed, that 
ifany article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, or 
the money returned without hesitation. 

Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the history of British 
costume, with rules for self-measurement, and lists of prices, 
gratis, on application, or post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are as follows :— 

LONDON.—Aldgate and Minories, 0 oom © 4 Aldgate 
Church ; New Oxford Street, corner  f 

COUNTRY BRANCHES.—Sh nif rd, York- 

shire. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns particularly adapted for 
Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
<4 acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service- 
ble suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
~ E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of the oy and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, 
corner of Hart 5 t. 


HE GREAT EASTERN, An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a Depatineiy cpscnte’ Engraving 
of the “ Great Rastern, may be obtained gratis of 
MOSES and 8ON 
Minories and Alagate and New Oxford Street, corner’ of 
Hart Street. 


a 
EETH REPLACED. DECAYED 
TEETH RESTORED.—Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon 
Dentist, supplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without ex 
tracting Teeth or stumps, on his never failing and painless 
principle of — adhesion ; rendering | detection imp ble. 
Arti tion d Teeth 
rendered ah Fn to pain, and stopped with his Osteo- 
plastic —- ry the same colour as the teeth, perma- 
nently useful, and lasting unchanged for years (a most im- 
t Ghestenr in Dental Science)! Loose Teeth fastened, 
Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation free. Charges strict- 
ly moderate. 314, REGENT STREET (opposite the Poly- 
technic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refu- 
tation the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full 
beneficial effects of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. 
de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light- -Brown Oil. 




















Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic ‘at St. George's 

Medical School, Superintendent = the Food Collection at 

the South Kensington Museum, &c., &c. 

“T believe that the purity and somninences of this Oil are 
secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil 
with which I am acquainted. Hence I should deem the 
Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi- 
cacy.” o— 

Sold onty in Iueezniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d., 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe JonGu’ sstamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
QENvINE, by epee Chemists. 

Sore Consicnnes, - 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(January 28, 1860, 














{Boux’s Ivivsrrarcp Liprany ror FrBRUARY. 
\ ARRYAT’S MISSION, or Scenes in 
4 Africa. (Written for Young People.) New 
Edition, complete in I vol. post Svo. with engravings 
on wood by Gilbert and Dalziel, cloth. 5s. 

Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





Bonn’s CrassicaL Liprary FoR JANUARY. 
ARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS, _ literally 


V translated into English Prose, each accompanied 
by one or more verse translations selected from the 
works of English Poets,*and various other sources 
With a copious Index ouble volume (660 pz ages. 
post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6a. 

*,* This has been unexpectedly delayed by the pre- 
paration of the Index, but is now ready. 

Henny G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 











*s Screntiric LrBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 

TAUN TON? S CHESS PRAXIS. 

A Supplement to the Chess Player’s Handbook, 
containing all the most important modern improve- 
ments in the Openings, Illustrated by actual Games ; 
a revised Code of Chess Laws ; and a Collection of Mr. 
Morphy’s Games in England and France; critically 
annotated. (636 pages.) Post Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.c, 

Bony’ 8 Pans oLocicaL Lrmrary ror Fesrvary. 

OWNDES’S  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
comprising an account of rare, curious, and useful 
Books published in England since the "invention of 
printing; with bibliographical and critical notices and 
prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Henry 
G. Boux. To be completed in 8 Parts, forming 4 vols. 
post 8vo. Part V. price 3s. 6d. 

«* The former edition had within the last year be- 
come so scarce as to sell by auction for upwards of 7. 
The present will be a full and complete + “way with 
extensive corrections and additions, for 1/. 

Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent a 
London, wc. 


NGLISH WOMAN’S 


for Frervary 1860. Price ls. 








JOURNAL, 


Contents :—1. 


On the Obstacles to the Employment of Women—2. | 


Harriot K. Hunt—3. The Influence of Classical Lite- 
rature—4, The Lady’s Dilemma: a Poem—5. 
lage Sketch—6. A Last Word—7. Notices of Books— 
8. Open Council—9. Passing Events, Also, now 
ready, Vol. IV. price 7s. 

London: Published by the English Woman's 
Journal Company, Limited, at their Office, 19, Lang- 
ham Place, Regent Street, W. 
by Pirer, StepHenson, and Spence, Paternoster Row. 


HE WALLACE MONUMENT.— 
SALTAIRE. The BUILDER of THIs DAY, 
price 4d.; stamped, 5d., conrarns:—Fine View of the 
Wallace Monument—The Mill at Saltaire—An Er- 
mined Architeet—Colour in External Decoration—The 
Architecture of Ceylon (with Illustrations)— Was 
Ww ykeham an Architect ?—Progress of Railw ays—Ar- 
chitectural Museum—The Dublin Waterworks—The 
Spurgeon Chapel Competition—Ruskin on Perspective 
—Provincial News—Church-building News — Royal 
Institute of British Are hitects—The | Architectural As- 
sociation—Architects’ Charge by Cox 
Glass, &e., &e. 
Orrice: 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers . 





New Edition, 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


ra 

| ane IITEPOENTA ; or, The 
4 sions of Purley. 

numerous Additions from the copy prepared by the 

Author for republication. 

Letter to Joun Dunnine, Es 

with Additional Notes, by 
LS 


Diver- 


. Revised and Corrected, 
tICHARD Taytor, F.S.A., 


London: WirntaM Trae, 85, Qu 
side, E. c 


een Street, Cheap- 


In 4 thick vols. 8vo. Mustrated with 730 E ngravings, 
and a Portrait of the Author. Price 1/. 14s. cloth. 
| eed YEAR BOOK, EVERY DAY 
BOOK, AND TABLE BOOK, 

*,* This work has been thoroughly corrected, and 
all the plates repaired: the oo t care has also been 
nes gg on the working of the numerous wood- 
MOCKS. 


London WriuAm Terao, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
E. c. 


‘HER M AJESTY THE ‘QUEEN AND THE ia 
OYAL FAMILY 
From authentic UL Pict by Mr. Laxe Price. 

BEAUTIFUL PICTURE for Framing 

—For full particulars see CASSELL’S ILLUS- 

TRATE - FAMILY PAPER, No, 114, price ld. 
now ready. 

London: CasseLt, Petter, and GALrin: 
and all Booksellers. 


NARR’S NEW CLASSICAL 
CON, 10s. 6d. 


— HISTORY OF GREECE, 





LEXI- 
3d Edition. 


CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, 4s. 6d. 

The New Classical Dictionary, with 2000 additional 
names. is ** by far the most complete of its dimensions.’ 
It is indispensable for all who wish to see the Pronun- 
ciation of proper names established by proof; and, in 
the extents of its illustrations (observes Dr. Major ‘ 
**no work can be compared with it for comprehensive- 
ness and conciseness,” 

London ; Smapxiy, MARSHALL, and Co, 





This day is einen, Vol. IV. by the Complete 
VT TO of x 
IR E. B. TTON’S NOVELS. 


Published Monthly, in Volumes of a convenient 
and handsome form, printed from a large and readable 
type, price 5s. each, 

Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
mdon, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 





| The following List of the Principal Works re- 


cently added to this Library will serve to indi- 
cate its character. 
THE VOYAGE OF “ THE FOX,” 
3000 Copies. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
1000 Copies. 
MEMOIR OF BISHOP WILSON. 
1000 Copies. 


| ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA. 


1000 Copies. 
TENNENT’S RESIDENCE IN CEYLON, 
1000 Copies. 
RUSSELL’S DIARY IN INDIA, 
1000 Copies. 
THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 
1000 Copies. 
ADAM BEDE, BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
2500 Copies. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
2500 Copies. 


CARLYLE’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
1500 Copies. 
|, DICKENS’S TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


A Vil- | 


and for the Company | 


uinission—Stained | 


By Joun Hoanr Tooke. With 


To which is annexed his | 


1000 Copies. 

LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
TROLLOPE’S WEST INDIES. 
POEMS, BY DINAH M. MULOCH, 
BROWN’S DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHI 
MISCELLANIES, BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
SEVEN YEARS, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
BURGON’S MEMOIR OF P. F. TYTLER, 
THORNBURY’S LIFE IN SPAIN. 
KOHL’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
THE WOODRANGERS. JULIAN HOME. 
DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
SELF-HELP, BY SAMUEL SMILEs. 
BOWRING’S PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
PALLESKE’S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS, BY COLLINS. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON, 
LUCY CROFTON, BY MRS, OLIPHANT 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 
ROBERTSON ON THE CORINTHIANS. 
ROUND THE SOFA, BY MRS. GASKELL. 
MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 
THE MISSING LINK, BY L. N.R. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT.——WOODLEIGH. 
CUMMING’'S GREAT TRIBULATION, 
ELLIs’s VISIT TO MADAGASCAR 
Every Work suitable jor gene ral circiulatic 

Families and Book Societies is ed on the 

Day of Publication. 








7 
aad 


The present rate of Increase exceeds 

One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Volumes 

per Annum, 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest 
and value. 
Single Subscription, One Guiner per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, 
Manel hester. 


—_ OUR LIBRARY, Vol. 206. 
his day, price 2s. WING boards, 
GTORIES ot ‘the PED 
By W. H. MAXWELE. 
Also, Vol. 205, price 2s. fancy boards, 
The RED HAND: an Original Historical Novel. 
By Mrs. Kerry (daughter of Mrs. Sherwood). 
London: Cuas. I. Crarke, 13, Paternoster Row. 


Wes4 RD’S DEBATES—PARLIA- 





MENTARY REFORM. Vols. 
| 1830-2—The Great Debates............... 1 tol4 
1839— Household Suffrage (Mr. Hume eoee — 46 
1848—National Representation (Mr. Hume 95—101 
1852—Parliamentary Representation (Lord 
PO ackneeenetibnseascnnsseess 119—122 
1852—St. Alban’s, &c. Seats (Mr. Disraeli) 119—122 
1854—Parliamentary Representation (Lord 
Bo TAMMAGE) «0 occcsccncccecosessccesee 130—133 
| 1859—Re nae, of the People ( (Mr. 
NE) sv inrecesecsnecsectssscnesees 152—15 





Discussions on Bribery, Election Expenses, Ballot, 
Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, Payment of Rates, &c., 
passim. Complete Sets, or Imperfect Sets completed. 

Coryeuivs Beek, Publisher of ** Hansard,” 
23, Paternoster Row. 

In supplying a set of this work to a public library or 
institution, Mr. Buck is authorised to divide the pay- 
ment into two, three, or more portions. 


HAS SARD’S DEBATES. —First Ses- 

sion 1859, 37. 3s. Second Session 1859, 2/. 2s. 
By recent arrangements, HANSARD’S DEBATES 
are published at a fixed sessional subscription. Con- 
ditions :— 

1. That the subscription is sessional. 

2. That the subscription shall not exceed 5/, 5s. for 
each session. 

3. That the subscription is due when the publica- 
tion of the debates of the session is complete. 

4. That the work shall be delivered in weekly parts 
or in volumes, at the residence of the subscriber, or 
in any part of the United Kingdom within the limits 
of the book post, free of charge. 

Office: 23, Paternoster Row. 





NINSULAR WAR. | 


‘SCH OL 


of the Irish 


TEW AND IMPROVED 
BA BOOKS, by Prof. Svtiivay, LL.D. 
National Education Board), 

1, A Dictionary of the Englie 
new words up to the present year; 
tion. Price 3s. 6d. 


sh Language with all the 
10th Edi- 





2. Geography Generalized; with an Introduction t 
Astronomy and Geology ; 25th Edition. Price 2s. 
4ith Edi-- 


3. Introduction to Geography and History : 








tion, Is. 
4. The Spelling Book Superseded; 6lst Edition 
ls. 4d. 


. An Attempt to Simplify English Grammar; 37t) 

Edition. ls, 

Dictionary of Derivations; 7th Edition. 
Literary Class Book, or Readings in 
Literature ; 5th Edition. 2s. 6d, 
8. A Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to a Know- 
ledge of the Englis h ‘Langu: age; just publis 
| Price l0d, 

** Dr. Sullivan’s school books, seven in n amber t 
| distinguished by one great principle—that of simpli- 
fying the subject taught, and of bringing out, in a few 
bee ain and stril sing rules, the great leading ideas of th 

ience in hand.”-—Dudblin University Maga: 
| gust, 1856. 
| ** In faet, Dr. Sullivan’s school-books have been 

mainly instrumental in making a name for the syste 
of educ ation pursued in the National Schoels.”—7? 
Irish Quarterly Review for January 1858. 

‘e The irculation of these books in Ireland, Gr 
Brit iin, and the Colonies, amounts to upwards 
154,000 copies per annum, as appears by the following 
return, from Messrs. Alex. Thom and Sons, the Go- 
vernment Printers in Ireland :— 

* By referring to our books we find that 464,050 
copies of Professor Sullivan’s School Books have beet 








hed, 





me, Aue 























printed in our establishment within the last thre 
years, 
| * Avex. THom anv Sons. 
Ist July, 1859.” 
London: LonemMan and Co.; Dublin: J 


Street; Edinburgh : 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


BY THE 


Suiuivay, 27, Marlboro’ 
MENZIES ; 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 

DR. KENNEDY. 


New Edition, in 12mo. price 8 


A . Gd. « 
JLEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR 





for the Use 4 Scho By the Rev. B. 
KENNEDY, D D., ad Master - of Shre wsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, New Editions. 
PAL.-ESTRA sTILI LATINI; or, Materials for 
Translations into mom n a Px rose, selected and progres- 
sively arranged (ce ublished)...... l2mo. 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: A Course of Ex- 
amples for Practice in_ the Style of the best Lati 
Prose Authors (just published). 
4s. 6d.—-Kevy, 7s. € 
en Dr Major's S$ 
Latin and Dr Kennedy s Cur- 






the L atin k 
*xeeHent intr 
Major's Sel 


Stili Latini have the 
—which we should 


wre com 








see still: 





rightly emj 
the studer , 
Trost with rramumatica! 
tness an idiomati 
menta —ith 
of shor ce ’ ly 
KENNEDY'S sE COND L ATIN READING-BOO 
l2mo 
KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM; or, First Latin Read- 
tamoBeek ....cceccccesseccece ooo hemo. Ss, 
KENNEDY'S L ATIN VOCABUL ARY, on Etymo- 
logreal Principles ..........cccecsess 12mo, Js. 


KENNEDY'S The CHILD'S LATIN PRIME ~" 


2 


12 
KENNEDY'S ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMM: AR. 


l2mo, 4s 
PAL_ESTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Translat 
SRW GOON VOTEN. ccccctccceceeseueccssccnes 5s. 





LonGMAN, and Rowers. 


ees’ Rt ye T NEW FRENCH 


London: LoyeGmMan, Gum x, 


MR. UH, 


Just publ ished, in crown 4 price 3s. 6d. clot! 
] E DEBUT DANS L ETUDE DE LA 
4 LANGUE FRANCAISE: or, First Steps in 

| learning French: consisting of a Gradual Series ot 

| Words and Phrases fully explained and arranged in 

| grammatical order, with Reading Lessons relating t« 
them. By H. Tarver. French Master, Eton College. 

| Also by Mr, H. Tarver, price 5s. 6d. uniform with 

the above, 

LE CONTEUR: or, the Story Teller: a Fre ach 

| 

| 





Reading Book consis ting of Tales, Pi: ays, and Corres 
| pondence from contemporary Authors, with short exe 
planatory Notes. 

Londo 





: Loncmuan, Green, Loneman, and Roprents. 








Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s, cloth, 


TATIONAL FINANCE AND CUR- 
i RENCY: with the Operation of Gain or Loss of 
Gold in Peace and War. By Epwarp Norton. 
London: Lonoman, Green, Lonemay, and Ron: 

~ NEW WORK ON PORT-ROYAL, 

Nearly ready, in post 8vo, Vol. I. 
ORT-ROYAL: a Contribution to th: 
History of Religion and Literature in France. 

| By Cuar.es Bearp, B.A, 








London: Loxomay, Greex, Loneman, and Ronrres. 
Gratis, and post free on —— of one stamp. 
Now ready, . I. of 


IARTHES AND LOWELL'S ' 

) BI-MONTHLY LIST of NEWLY IMPORTED 
POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, together with por- 
tions of their valuable and well-selected stock of new 
and second-hand bound books in all departments of 
literature and the fine arts. 

*,* Persons desirous of receiving the list regularly 
on publication can do so by forwarding their names 
and addresses to the publishers. 

Also, lately published, 

BARTHES and LOWELL’S GENERAL CATA- 

LOGUE of their stock, royal 8vo. (680 pages) boards, 


8s. 





Bartuis and Lower, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, London (W.). 
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On February Ist price ls. No. 3. 


ONE OF THEM. 


By Cuaries Lever. 
With Illustrations by * Phiz.” 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 40s. 
THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By Cuarces Duke Yoner. 
With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 


in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ELFIE IN SICILY. 


This day, in feap, 8vo. price Ts. 
A VISION OF BARBAROSSA 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM STIGANT. 


In post 8vo. 
A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FOR- 
MATION FOR RIFLE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


By AvroMatTos. 
[This day. 


Iu post 8vo. price 5s. 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


By W. H. Wits, 
This day. 


In post 8vo. price 3s. 
A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


By Cuarves ALLston COLLINS. 
With Two Illustrations by the Author. 


In post 8vo. price 5s. 
FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


By Henry Moatey. 
With Thirty Mlustrations by Charles Bennett. 


On Monday will be published, Third Edition, in demy 
8vo. with a Map, price lds. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By Anrnony TROLLorr, 
Doctor Thorne, ” « Barchester 
Towers,” Ke. 


Author of “ 


In feap. 8vo. price 6s, 6d. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS 
EXHIBITED IN HIS WORKS. 
By the Rev. A. A. Morcan, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
‘CHANCERY | CHANCERY 11 
This day, price 1s. in 8 
UDGE 





LYNCH OF ‘AMERIC A. 


His two letters to Charles Dickens, of England, 
upon the subject of the Court of Chancery. 

** Should be read by every Lawyer in the Kingdom, 
and by every individual in any way implicated or in- 
terested in a Chancery Suit.’ 

Anruvr Haut, Virnrve and Co 25, Paternoster Row, 


ILLUMINATED GIFT-BOOK. 
Every page printed in gold and gues from designs 
by SAMUEL STANES 
HAKESPEARE’S HOU SEHOLD 
WORDS: a Selection from the Wise Saws of the 
Immortal Bard. With a Photographic Portrait, taken 
from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. Price 9s. 
illuminated cloth ; 14s. morocco antique. 
“A jewel casket of gold and colour,”—Aiheneum, 
** A very charming gift-book.”—Art Journal. 
“Fit to be an offering to Titania or Queen Mab.”— 
The Critic. 
Gnrirrira and Farran, the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


SYMBOLISCHES ENGLISCH-DEUTSCHES 
WORTERBUCH. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, with about 
850 Wood-cuts and nine Lithographic Plates. 
HE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN 
VOCABULARY. In which the most useful and 
common words are taught by Illustrations, adapted 
from the ‘* Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Frangais, 
of L.C. Ragonot. Edited and revised by Fatckir- 
ker Ph. Dr. Author of ‘ German in One Volume,” 








“* A work at once novel and ingenious in its plan.” — 

Morning Advertiser. 

“ The idea is most ingenious and effective.”—/Vest- 
ern Times. 

“‘ The very best book for a student of German that 
we have ever met with.”—Hull Advertiser. 

RAGONOT’S VOCABULAIRE 8sY MBOLIQUE 
ANGLO- FRANCAIS, Seventh Edition, much im- 
Proved, 4to. 5s. cloth, 

London : Lockwoop and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 

2.C.; and Davip Nutr, 270, Strand. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT 
Successors to Henry Co_punn 
Have just published the following New Worhs :— 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA; 


| POEMS. 


with the Narrative of a Residence in Mozambique. 

}y Lyons M’Lrop, Esq., F.R.G.S., late British Con- 
sul in Mozs umbique. 2 vols, with "Map and Ilustra- 
tions, 21s. 


A REVIEW OF THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. By Lieut.-Col.* Jonn Avy, C.B., late As- 
sistant Adjutant-General, R.A. 8vo. with Maps and 
Plans, 7s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. BLACKWOOD AND 


SONS. 





Third Edition, price ls. 6d. 





HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF | 


HENRY IV., KING of FRANCE and NAVARRE. 
From numerous Original Sources 
2vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax,” “‘ A Life for a Life,” &c. 
Birket Foster, 10s. 6¢. bound, 


[Just ready. 


| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL-| 





| 
| 


LECTIONS ofthe POPES. With 4 Portraits, 5s 
bound, forming the new volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX'S PIC- 
TURES of SPORTING LIFE and CHARACTER. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
LETHELIER. By E. Heanage 
DeerinG, Esq. 2 vols. 


THE WOODRANGERS. By Captain | 


Maynxe Rem. 


MARE. 3 vols. with Illustrations 


By Miss Freer. | 


Illustrated by | 


F rom the French of Luis pe BELie- | 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of | 


" Margaret Maitias ud.” 1 vol, 


A charming story—one of the most pleasant books 


of the season.” — Herald. 


|A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Au- 


thor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” X&c. 3 vols. 


Author of * Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


| SEVEN YEARS. By Julia Kavanagh, | 


|THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By | 


| 








Wituiam Howrrr. 3 vols. in the Press, 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
Grey, Author of the ** unbler’s Wife, ge 





Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R. H. the Prince Consort. 

Now ready, 29th Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beauti- 

fully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


| INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY 


By Daviy Pace, F.G.8. With Engravings on 
Wood, and Glossarial Index, 


By the same Author, 
_ ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE and INDUSTRIAL. Second Edi- 
- on, enlarged, , with Glossary of Scientific Terms 
id Engravings, price 6s. 


By the same Author, 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 

GEOLOGY. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Third Edition, 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. James Wurre. A New Edition 
To which is added an Analytic Table of Content 
and Index, Price 7s, 6¢, 


By the same Author. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, From the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1848. Post 8vo. price 9s. 
Twelfth Edition. 
| EPITOME OF ALLISON'S HISTORY OF 

EUROPE, Post 8vo. _price 7s. 6d. 

ATLAS to Ditto » price 7s. 
In crown 8vo, price 5s. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, By Edward 

Sano, F.R.S.E. This Treatise is intended t 

supply the great d eratum of an intellectual in- 

steal of a routine « of instruction in Arith- 

metic 





By the same Author. 


| THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC: Being'a Sequel 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARON. | 


ETAGE for 1860. 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT 
THE NOBILITY. 
“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of 
modern works on the subject.”—Spectator. 
Herst andgBrackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


M‘CULLOCH ON TAXATION. 

Immediately will be published, 
TREATISE, PRACTICAL AND 
THEORETICAL, on TAXATION, Written for 
the Eighth Edition of the “Encyclopedia Bri- 

tannica.” By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
London : Lone iMAN and Co. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 6d 
HE LIVING AMONG "THE DEAD. 
A Story founded on facts. By the Author of 
* Blenham,” &c. 
Arruvr Hawi, Virrve and Co. 


TIME BY 


25, Paternoster Row. 





i Just published, price 7s. 
(ONS SUMPTION: its Nature and Treat- 
ment. By Joun Epps, M.D. 

London: SANDERSON, 77, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Fifteenth Thousand, fep. 8vo. 2s. 62, 
| EALTHY SKIN: A Popular Treatise 
on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and 
Management. By Erasuvusj;Wutson, F.R.S. 
Joun Cuvurcnitt, New Burlington Street. 
Just published, fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


( N CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC INTOXI- 





CATION ; or Alcoholic Stimulants in connexion 
with the Nervous System. W. Manrcer, M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Assistant- Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
Joun Cuvacuit,, New Burlington Street. 





The Sixth ‘ Thousand, fep. 8vo. 2s 
UFELAND’S ART of ‘PROLONGING 
LIFE. Edited by Enasmvs Wuison, F.R.S, 
Joun Cnuurcnitt, New Burlington Street. 


~~ Thirty- -Eighth Thous sand, strongly. bound, 6s. 
CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
hk Abridged from Gleig’s ‘‘ Family History of 
England.” With copious Chronology, Tables of Con- 
temporary Sovereigns, and Questions ‘for Examination. 
London: Joun W, Parker and Sox, West Strand. 








Seventh Edition, 6s 
. TUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. By W. Cooxre Taytor, LL.D 
With Supplementary Same by CHARLES Bapuam, 
D.D. 


Sixth Edition, 6 
STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 
Lendens Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





to * Elementary Arithmetic.” Post 8vo. price 5. 
Forty-eighth Edition. 


| CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY AND GEOLOGY, By Professo 


Jonnston. Price 1s, with Engravings. 
By the same Author, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. A 
New Edition. Edi ted by G. H. Lewes. In 2 
vols, with Eng: 8, price lls. 6d, 


*rice ls, 

CATECHISM OF ‘PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
tl woe sy Henry STRePHENs, F.R.S.E., Author 
of the ** Book of the Farm,’ 

i5, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoste: 
Row, London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
ae the Actual and Comparative Extent of 
1 the Countries in the World ; with their Present 





Pol litic = Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edi- 
ticr a Map of Palestine, and 
r rg ) , Ireland, and Switzer- 
land, Half-bou 1d, 128 6d. 


II. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a 
signs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, 
including Coloured Geol ogieal Ma aps of Europe, 
lof the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


III. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 


Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor- 
tant Countries and Localities referred to by Classi- 
cal Authors ; accompanied by a Pronouncing In- 
dex of Places. By T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. A 
New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s, 6¢. 


Series of Original De 


IV. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esy., 
F.R.A.S,, &e. With Notes and Descriptive Let- 
terpress to each Plate, embodying all Recent 
Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 
12s. 6d. 


Vv. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
20 Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Pales- 
tine, Half-bound, 5s. 


By the same Author. 


I. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
Thirty-five large Plates and seven smaller ditto, 
printed in Colours, with a copious Inde: <. Impe- 

rial folio, half-t bound moroceo, 12. 12s 
Il, 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the 
Imperial Folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Families. Twenty-five Maps, Imperial 4to., 
half-bound morocco, 22. 12s. 6d. 

W1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
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On RITISH Ist, price 


patie BRI REVIEW. 

No, LXIIT. dil 
ConrTeENTS : 

» Salon Life—Madame Récamier. 

Coast Defences and Rifle Corps. 

. Erasmus as a Satirist. 

- The Silence of Scripture. 

. Austria. 

Form and Colour—Sir G. Wilkinson. 

7. Wesleyan Methodism. 

8. Ceylon and the Singhalese. 

9. Professor George W ‘ilson. 

10. Fossil Pootprints— Hitchcock. 

11. Recent Publications. 


Edinburgh : W. P. Kennepy ; London: Hamittox, 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin : M‘Graswan and Gm. 


\ Hebe UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
for Feprvary, price 2s. 6d. H 
1, Isambard Brunel and Robert Stephenson. 

2. The Monetary System and Financial Condition 


MO OP toe 








of India, 
3. Sir Everard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and 
ey Won. Part II. By John Cordy Jeatire- | 


4. Charies rout B Rector of Eversley. 
5. Father Prout. y James Hannay. 

6. Philosophi 

7. Verbal anew Painting. 

8. Lord Macaulay, 


London : Wiiuram H. Aten and Co, 7, Leadenhall 
treet. | 


| eeumete S MAGAZINE for Fzsrvary, 
1860, 2s. 6d., CONTAINS: 
Concerning _ Up and Coming Down. By 
.K.H. 


The Battle-fields of 1859. 

The ** Old Corrector.” 

Representation in Practice and in Theory. By 
Thomas Hare. 

Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville, Author 
of “Digby Grand.” Part XIV. } 

Franklin’s Fate and the Voyage of the Fox. | 

Points of View. | 

The Idler in the Hague. 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part II. 

The United States through English Eyes. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chapter II, 

Why not the Lords too? 


London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
w.c, 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for Feprvary, 1860. No. DXXXII._ Price 
2s, 6d. Conrents: 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography. Part II. 
The Diffusion of Taste among all Classes a Na- 
tional Necessity. 
St. Stephen’s— Part Second. | 
Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs. | 
Robert Burns. 
The Luck of Ladysmede. Part XII. 
Ode for the First Week of January to Messrs. Ga- i 
len and Glauber. 
A Visit to the Columbia River, and a Cruise round 
Vancouver's Island. 
Fieets and Navies—England. Part IV. 
Mr. Bull’s Second Song—The Sly Little Man. 
France and Central Italy. 
Wituiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon. | 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 

Price 2s. 6€. Contents for Faprvary. No. 
CCLXXVIII. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 
By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Esq. 
Part THE Fourtu. 

2. Outremanche Correspondence. No. I. | 
3. Gurney; or Two Fortunes. A Tale of the | 
Times. wt Dudley Costello. Chap. XXIV. | 
to XXVI. | 
| 
' 
| 














4. Romeo cal Rosaline. By Monkshood, 

5. Maginn’s Shakspeare Papers, 

¢ Lord Elgin’s Mission, 

. Belles and Blackcock; or how a Little Candle 

on the Moors Lighted Dyneley to his Destiny. 
By Ouida. In five chapters. 

8. Cephalonia. Notes on the Ionian Islands. 

9. The Russians as they are. Drawn by one of | 
Themselves. i 

10. A Vacation Tour in Spain. | 





London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY | 
) MAGAZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Arys- 
wortn, Esq. 
Contents for Feprvary. No, CCCCLXX. 
1, The French in Abyssinia. 
2. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.’ 
Part the Second. Chap. I. The Moonlight 
{nterview—Chap. II. Mr. Carlyle’s Office— | 
Chap. III, Richard Hare, the Younger. 
. Wallenstein. aA Sir Nathaniel. 
. Curiosities of Ceylon. 
. To Eliza Cook. A Birthday Greeting. By W. 
Charles Kent. 
Peden the Prophet. 
All Souls’ Day. By Mrs. Bushby. 
. A Holiday Tour in Spain. By a Physician. 
Washington Irving. By Cyrus Redding. 
° w. Arctic Exploration. 
. Resources of Estates. | 
i2: A —_ Service at Westminster Abbey. By | 
Edward P. Rowsell. 
13, Will there be a Congress ? j 


CuHapMAN AND HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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In Monthly Parts, price 6¢. 
ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. 23, for Feprvary, CONTAINS :— 
DI VASARI. 
Wittiam Biackwocp and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London, | 
' 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BALFOUR. 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. 


By J. H. BALFOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.S. L. and E., F.L.S. j 


Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, and Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S EGYPT. 











In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 Illustrations and Two Coloured Maps, 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST OF THE 
ARABS, A.D. 640. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
London : EDWARD MOXON and CO. Dover Street. 





Now ready, 


The Second Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rey. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 


« A pleasant half hour spent over Mr. Pycroft’s book.”—Athenwum. 

** Quite as good a novel as ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days.’ ”’—Leader. 

** Cannot fail to deepen in its readers, whether clerical or lay, the sense of life’s responsibilities.”— Press. 

** Since the days of Sydney Smith we have not met with so poignant and truth-telling a writer."—Reading 


Mercury. 
** A store-house of manly, plain, and vigorous common sense.”—Literary Gazette. 


‘L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


Two Volumes, price 21s. 


A LIFE STRUGGLE. 
By Miss PARDOE, 
Author of “ The Poor Relation,” ‘* Episodes of French History,” ‘ Life of Louis XIV., 

** Life of Marie de Medicis.” &c. 
“It displays considerable skill, and affords some valuable sketches of life.” —Sun. 
* It is likely to attract and reward a good many readers.”—Obserrer. 
“* Miss ‘Pardoe has produced that pleasant and careful kind of work which her talents have given the world 

the right to expect from her.”—Literary Gazette, Jan. 7 

“* This has been an eventfui Christmas to Miss Pardoe. Only the other day the announcement was made that 





| she had received a well-deserved pension on the Civil List, in consideration of her services to Literature, and 
| here we have her gracefully acknowledging the tribute paid to her genius, and welcoming the new year with a 


noyel equal to any ‘that has hitherto emanated from her pen.”—Post, Jan. 4, 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, W. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. M. THACKERAY, 
No. 2 (for February) is now ready, price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations. 





Contents. 

1, Nil Nisi Bonum. , 7 Unspoken Dialogue. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
2. Invasion Panies. (With an Illustration, ) 
3. To Goldenhair (from Horace). By Thomas Hood. | ¢ studies in Animal Life. Chapter II. 
4. Framley Parsonage. Chapter IV 4 A Matter of 9. Curious if True. (Extract froma Letter from Rie 

Conscience. Chapter V. Amantium ire amoris chard Whittingham, Esq.) 

integratio, Chapter VI. Mr. Harold Smith’s 4 

Lecture. 10. Life Among the Lighthouses. 
5. Tithonus, By Alfred Tennyson. ll, Lovel the Widower, ChapterII, in which Miss 
6. Prior is kept at the Door, (With an Illustra- 

tion.) 


pher, Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time, 1. Little Boy Hogarth. 12. An Essay without End. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philoso- | 





In 1 vol, demy 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Go- 
vernments of Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their Achievements in 
Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and 


| Inventions, with Copious Details relating to the British Empire. The whole comprehending a body of 


Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 


| Ninth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have been inserted ; a very great number of ar- 
ticles have been rewritten ; and, in order still more to adapt the work to educational purposes, nu- 
merous biographical, geographical, literary, and scientific details have been supplied. 

*« A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the 
‘London Directory” is to the merchant, this * Dic tionary ‘of Dates ’ will be found to be those who are searching 
after information, whether classical, political, domestic, or general.” — Times. 

London: EDWARD MOXON and CO. Dover Street. 
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